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The most far-sighted sentry in history ! 


jon bulging fin that rides the back of the huge 
new Lockheed Super Constellation supplies an 
important missing dimension to U. S. Air Force 
airborne radar patrols—the ability to spot the altitude 
of enemy planes at a distance of hundreds of miles. 


Developed by Philco scientists and electronics 
engineers in close teamwork with the Department 
of Defense, this “‘piggy-back”’ radar pinpoints the 
position of the intruder and feeds its findings to 
the plane’s control center. 


There, on a radarscope developed by Philco, the 
Combat Information Control officer correlates the 
data with other radar reports and relays it to fighter 
planes to guide them directly to their target. 


Night or day, rain or shine, winter or summer, the 


process is as swift and exact as pointing a finger. 


The genius of this new Philco airborne radar lies in 
its combination of high power with a sharply defined 
image at the longest range of any radar of this type 
ever developed. And the solution of this problem 
for the Armed Forces is the latest milestone in Philco 
electronic developments for national defense. 


It is also another striking example of the unique 
integration of Research with Application that gives 
Philco its dominant position 
in so many industries—Radio, 

Television, Air Conditioners, 
Refrigeration, Freezers, and 
Electric Ranges. 


And the end is not in sight! 


ANOTHER First FROM PHIL CO eesearcu 
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How are things 
in Connemara? 


A certain lady we know could tell you. 

She knows all about the tiny Irish 
town perched high on a cliff against the 
pounding North Atlantic. 

Because, she was there last summer 
—the high point of a six week trip to 
Ireland that really began about five 
years ago. 

You see, that’s when this lady first be- 
gan thinking about retiring. 

Not that she had to; she didn’t. But 
after 35 years of teaching, she did want 
to travel, and she wanted to do it while 
she still “had her health and a zest for 
living.” 

Her big problem was this: If she quit 
before reaching retirement age, she 
would only get half a pension—and 
how could she live and travel on that? 

Well, that’s when she happened to 
hear an account executive from Merrill 
Lynch give a talk about common stocks 
and the dividends they pay. Right then 
she thought she’d stumbled on the an- 
swer, and she made up her mind to see 
that young man the next day and make 
sure. 

Today, she’s glad she did. 

Because that was the day she became 
an investor, using a reasonable part of 
her savings to buy stock in four or five 
good companies. 

And that was the day she decided to 
put all of her dividends into a side fund 
for travel—with the idea that when she 
hit $1,000, she’d be off for Connemara. 

The first year, her dividends only 
came to $160 on the original $3,000 in- 
vestment. But as she got a little ahead, 
she invested a little more. 

So, in 1951, dividends hit $270, in 
1952 $470, and with $535 on a total 
investment of $7,500 in 1953, she 
surged past $1,000—spent six wonder- 
ful weeks in Ireland last summer. 

End of her story? Not at all. 

Next stop she says is the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula — and we think she'll 
get there, too! 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . ..... 


U. S. Government Securities ... . 


Ls ae ee Se oe oo ee Ree 


State and Municipal Securities. . . . . 


Other Securities and Investments . . . 


Banking Premises. . . - - + © © « 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. . 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . 


LIABILITIES 





Capital (par value $10 per share) « $ 30,512,000.00 
Surplus . . . . ~ - 105,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . . 52,550,849.80 





Dividend Payable January 15,1955 . . . 
ee al ae ae ae ae ea 
Reserve for T axes, Accrued Expenses, etc. . 


Acceptances Outstanding $42,420,497.51 
Less Amount in Portfolio 2,940,349.21 





Other Liabilities 4... 6-5 GS cetik “wow 


‘ 


$ 583,707,070.35 
499,559,658.59 
1,029,841,535.46 
84,362,948.66 
21,936,291.46 
14,434,838.94 
7,997,388.79 


37,616,352.08 
$2,279,456,084.33 








$ 188,062,849.80 
1,830,720.00 
2,028,542,720.63 
19,333,266.04 


39,480,148.30 


2,206,379.56 
$2,279,456,084.33 








Assets carried at $94,892,356.26 on December 31, 1954, were pledged to secure deposits and 


for other purposes. 
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There are some indications 
of a trend toward higher 
interest rates, particularly 
in the mortgage field. 
But easy money policy will 


prevent any extreme rise 


Seas the various market fac- 
4 tors affecting interest rates 
tend, with only one clear-cut excep- 
tion, to act pretty much in the same 
direction at any given time. When 
business is good, there is a rising de- 
mand for credit to finance mortgages, 
consumer instalment purchases, busi- 
ness capital outlays and additions to 
business inventories and accounts re- 
ceivable. When the economy is in a 
downtrend, use of borrowed funds for 
all these purposes usually declines. 
The single exceptional influence, 
which almost never offsets these other 
factors in full, is the tendency for in- 
dividual savings to drop during a de- 
pression, thus contracting the new 
supply of credit. 

During 1954, strong cross-currents 
were at work. True to form, personal 
savings declined, reflecting recession 
influences, but the drop was decidedly 
minor and the 1953 level from which 
it started constituted a peacetime 
record. Thus, the supply of individu- 
als’ funds available for lending by in- 
stitutions such as banks, insurance 
companies and savings and loan asso- 
ciations was considerably larger than 
usual.. This factor, taken by itself, 
tended to depress interest rates. 

A similar influence was exerted by 
the decline in demand for credit from 
several important types of borrowers. 
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CREDIT COST GOING UP? 


Wide World Photo 
The Federal Reserve, Washington, D. C. 


Consumer instalment credit outstand- 
ing showed hardly any increase dur- 
ing 1954, whereas in all other post- 
war years (except 1951) it had risen 
sharply. Business worked off part of 
its inventories and receivables during 
the year instead of expanding them, 
and thus had no need to increase its 
borrowing from banks. Commercial 
loans by banks were well below 1953 
levels during most of the year. 


Corporate Financing 


However, other demands for credit 
were substantial. Corporate new 
money financing exceeded $7.5 bil- 
lion, a decline from the $8 billion for 
1953 and $8.2 billion for 1952, but 
otherwise the largest, by a wide mar- 
gin, since 1929. This reflected the 
near-peak level of capital expendi- 
tures for expansion and moderniza- 
tion. State and municipal borrowing 
totaled nearly $6.8 billion, against a 
previous (1953) record of $5.6 bil- 
lion, due to the large volume of high- 
way, school and other essential public 
work. The effect of this development 
on interest rates was magnified by 
the fact that an unusually large pro- 
portion of the total represented high- 
yielding revenue obligations issued to 
finance toll roads and_ similar 
projects. 

Finally, there was a record $12 





billion increase in mortgage debt of 
individuals outstanding during the 
year. This probably had more effect 
on credit conditions during the year 
than any other market factor, but it 
was more than offset by the easy 
money policy pursued by the Admin- 
istration throughout the year. Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities lowered the 
discount rate twice during 1954 and 
reduced member bank reserve re- 
quirements ; in addition, open market 
activities were carefully gauged to 
maintain an ample supply of loanable 
funds at all times. The Treasury 
sold no new long term obligations 
during the year, fearing that such ac- 
tion might sop up credit needed by 
business. 

The net result of ali these factors 
was a definite easing in interest rates 
affecting all segments of the market. 
But 1955 could be a different story. 
Consumer outlays are expected to rise 
this year ; this will restrict the volume 
of personal savings and lead to an 
expansion of instalment credit. Busi- 
ness inventories and receivables will 
also increase; these influences plus a 
sharp acceleration in the schedule for 
payment of Federal tax liabilities on 
corporate income are likely to bring 
an expansion in business borrowing 
from banks. 

Corporate working capital is at a 
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new peak, retained earnings should 
be larger this year than in 1954 and 
depreciation charges (including fast 
amortization of defense facilities) will 
be appreciably larger. In addition, 
capital outlays are scheduled to de- 
cline slightly. Nevertheless, long 
term (bond and stock) financing by 
corporations will remain heavy; it 
could well equal and might even 
slightly exceed the 1954 total. There 
is little question that municipal 
financing will rack up another record 
this year. 

Present prospects favor a similar 
performance for mortgage borrow- 
ing. The 1954 Housing Act, which 
greatly liberalized mortgage financing 
terms, did not take effect until 
October 1. In the three full months 
which have elapsed since then, resi- 
dential building contract awards 
have been successively 34 per cent, 
46 per cent and 76 per cent above the 
extremely high levels for late 1953. 
This is certainly an impressive augury 
of continued peak demand for mort- 
gage money. 


At What Price? 


There is little doubt that the de- 
mand can be met, but at what price? 
So far, most prospective borrowers on 
VA and FHA mortgages (whose in- 
terest charges are fixed by law) have 
been able to obtain funds, but this 
may not continue despite the Volun- 
tary Home Mortgage Credit Program 
set up under the 1954 Housing Act. 
Interest rates on VA and FHA mort- 
gages are not particularly attractive in 
comparison with the 5% or 6 per cent 
charges on conventional loans, which 
also involve larger down-payments 
and considerably shorter amortization 
periods. 

The key to future interest rate 
trends rests largely with the Federal 
Reserve Board. It can, if it chooses, 
keep the supply of credit sufficiently 
ample to fill all mortgage and other 


requirements, but there is no question © 


that steps to maintain or increase the 
present large volume of residential 
building activity on the basis of five 
per cent down-payments, with 30 
years to pay, would be inflationary. 
Credit authorities are not anxious to 
foster inflation, but with a Democratic 
Congress breathing down their necks 
the chances are that they will permit 
only a modest further hardening of 
interest rates. 
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Kight Stocks for 


Strengthening Portfolios 


These issues aren't likely to lead any vigorous 


price up-swing, but their resistance to serious 


decline would be much better than average 


V 7ith the stock market in a tur- 

moil, many an investor suffers 
from sleepless nights. Should one 
buy on the theory that stocks are on 
their way to catching up with the 
economy, or sell in the belief that is 
the final spurt before an adjustment 
sets in? Every investor realizes that 
even if securities are sold, unem- 
ployed cash is something to worry 
about. In these days nobody is rich 
enough to allow dollars to remain 
idle. 

For those in this dilemma Frnan- 
crAL Wortp has carefully selected 
eight stocks in various industries 
which are in good current position 
with a general outlook that is better- 
than-average. Yields on all are good 
even in today’s market. These are 
defensive securities designed to 
strengthen and upgrade a portfolio, 
representing companies which have 
weathered all types of turbulence. 

American Telephone & Telegraph’s 
$9 dividend has been a fixture on 
the stock since 1922. And although 
operating costs have been continual- 
ly rising, the growing business of 
A.T.&T.’s subsidiary companies plus 
their ability to obtain rate increases 
continue to bolster the dividend’s 
security. At mid-1954 the company 
reported 307,000 unfilled orders and 
about 760,000 applications for up- 
grading of service. 

The largest factor in the tobacco 


business, American Tobacco, has a 
long record of almost steady sales ex- 
pansion. While recent health scares 
have hurt the cigarette industry as a 
whole, they do not appear to have 
injured this company in 1954 nor are 
they likely to do so in 1955. Should 
any connection between smoking and 
cancer be proved it is a virtual cer- 
tainty that American Tobacco could 
make any adjustment necessary—and 
fast. 


Others in Group 


Of no interest to the speculator is 
Chesebrough Manufacturing, whose 
stock moves in a narrow range. The 
company’s principal products are 
those sold under the tradename Vase- 
line. Foreign business is on the: in- 
crease as economic conditions in 
England and other countries in which 
the company operates improve. For 
the most part this company stands for 
stability, as economic changes have 
little effect on profits. 

As new skyscrapers grow on the 
Manhattan landscape, Consolidated 
Edison flourishes. This electric and 
gas operating utility serves New York 
City and suburbs, and gains as the 
city intensifies its building and mod- 
ernization program. In 1953 and 
early 1954 Consolidated Edison 
placed in service two generating units 
of 180,000 kw each, another will be, 


Please turn to page 27 








Eight Issues in Above-Average Position 
Dividends Dividends Recent 

Company Paid Since Paid in 1954 Price Yield 
American Telephone & Telegraph.. 1881 $9.00 174 5.1% 
American Tobacco. ...... 0.520008 1905 4.40 65 6.7 
Chesebrough Manufacturing....... 1883 4.00 78 5.1 
Consolidated Edison .............. 1885 2.40 46 5.2 
SS er eee 1918 3.00 53 5.7 
iis GR i 20 428 RA 1922 2.60 47 55 
ee errr 1899 2.00 42 48 
Norfolk & Western Railway....... 1901 3.50 50 7.0 











Shoe Makers Had Good Year 


Volume topped 1953 by a substantial margin, but not 


all companies in the field were able to translate the 


gain into higher earnings. Solid future in prospect 


Ls year started out badly for the 
nation’s shoe manufacturers, but 
ended up better for some than they 
had dared hope. Heavy inventories at 
the beginning of the year caused 
many a shoemaker to frown but as 
consumer buying outpaced output, re- 
tailers’ stocks dropped. Not all manu- 
facturers benefited equally, for both 
total industry production and retail 
sales fell around 3 per cent from 1953. 
That some would fare far better than 
others is natural in this highly in- 
dividualistic industry. 

More than 1,000 separate manu- 
facturers turned out new shoes in 
1954—the ten largest combined did 
less than 35 per cent of the total 
business. However, the industry did 
not have to cope with foreign imports 
since less than 1 per cent of the shoes 
sold in the United States come from 
abroad. 

The best results were racked up 
by the bigger shoe manufacturers 
through acquisitions and expansion. 
In 1953 industry leader International 
Shoe acquired Florsheim, in Septem- 
ber of last year the concern picked 
up Savage Shoes, Limited. Savage is 
Canada’s largest shoe manufacturer 
with a productive capacity of 10,000 
pairs daily and annual sales of about 
$7 million to add to International’s 
volume. Although now under Inter- 
national’s wing, Savage operates as 
a separate corporate entity with no 
change in management or policy. 
General Shoe reported better sales in 
its 1954 fiscal year largely because of 





Du Pont—“ Petter Living” 


the acquisition of I. Miller and Ber- 
land Shoe. With these consolidations 
now in smoother operating order the 
company this year is expected to derive 
greater benefits from the acquisitions 
as well as from its newest expansion. 
In mid-December General reported it 
was acquiring Delman, Inc., manu- 
facturer of women’s high-grade shoes. 
To boost output the company also 
opened a larger plant for the produc- 
tion of women’s medium-priced shoes 
in Nashville, Tenn., and a new plant 
in Harrisburg, Penna., is scheduled 
to open in the spring of 1955. 

The November 1954 acquisition of 
Regal Shoe Company by Brown Shoe 
has increased the latter’s sales base 
by about 7 per cent. Such expansion 
into the retail field should make for 


bigger sales over the year and protect 
the company’s earning power. 

G. R. Kinney, primarily a shoe re- 
tailer, is beginning to show the results 
of its modernization and consolidaion 
program. Although Kinney today has 
fewer stores than before the war, the 
company is well started on its expan- 
sion program which will have the ef- 
fect of increasing sales. Melville Shoe 
is another company to show the bene- 
fits of an increased number of retail 
outlets—plus purchase of Miles Shoe. 

But while sales for the bigger 
shoemakers showed a decided gain 
over 1953, earnings did not make the 
same percentage climb. The trouble 
was the high cost of hard aggressive 
selling which is necessary in the pres- 
ent market. Then, too, there were 
the additional costs of opening new 
outlets, and consolidating operations 
of new acquisitions. 

However, this factor, which shows 
up so strikingly in 1954, is not ex- 
pected to continue. Consumer buy- 
ing is forecast as heavy throughout 
1955 and this could be the biggest 
production year in history. Such a 
good-sized gain in sales would more 
than offset today’s costs. Big help 
is the growing population and the 
fact that people have more money. 
Actually, the individual consumer 
purchases almost the same number of 
pairs-of shoes today as in 1900—3.1 
pairs against 3 pairs then. What manu- 
facturers would love to see is a dress 
era hit the U.S. Then women would 
have shoes in every color while men 
would find it a must to expand their 
shoe wardrobes. 

In any event the trend among shoe 
manufacturers is toward a nation-* 
wide market coverage. The results 
of this movement will show up in 
bigger 1955 sales and earnings. The 
companies which will stand to benefit 
most from this are naturally the big- 








The Leading Shoe Companies 








Sales ~ rc Earned Per Share————, 
Years -—Annual—, ——lInterim——, -~—Annual— r-—Interim——, -—Dividends—, Recent 

Company Ended 1952 . 35353 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 1954 Price Yield 
Sg ae ang erie Dec.31 $45.9 $48.2 a$40.5 a$39.7 $1.73 $1.87 e$1.24 e$0.80 $1.30 $1.07% 14 7.6% 
} | EP Re Pn Oct. 31 130.3 140.6 cows DER 6.04 5.72 ..-.- D699 3.40 3.80 82 4.6 
Endicott Johnson ........... Nov. 30 142.9 140.0 e68.9 e61.9 2aa 22s e1.65 e0.99 1.60 1.60 29 ~=—«5.5 
General Shoe ................. Oct.31 104.2 111.1 ceoce DiS 4.11 4.19 ..... b4.19 2.50 2.50 52 48 
International Shoe .......... Nov. 30 217.0 251.0 e124.1 e120.0 2.44 2.93 e1.41 e¢1.49 2.40 2.40 43 5.6 
pe eS ere eee Dec. 31 43.7 44.4 c36.3 37.1 4.35 4.55 e1.89 ¢1.96 ¢1.70 g1.70 360 «4.7 
Melville Shoe ............... Dec. 31 90.3 108.8 a86.4 a86.4 19) . 202 el.02 e0.91 1.80 1.80 32 ~—sé5.6 
Shoe Corp. of America....... Dec. 31 66.0 70.0 a53.1 a55.6 2.78 2.89 N.R. N.R. 1.00 1.00 21 48 
PAL sy CA eee Nov. 30 26.7 29.4 e15.0 e15.2 2.29 2.44 11.10 e1.64 1.00 1.50 31 48 
Weyenberg Shoe ............ Dec. 31 16.7. 17.5 N.R. N.R. 3.30 3.17 N.R N.R. 2.00 2.00 29 69 





a—48 weeks ended November 27. b—Full fiscal years. 
JANUARY 19, 1955 


c—11 months. e—Six months. g-—Also paid 5 per cent stock. N.R.—Not reported. 








gest outfits. Melville, the largest in- 
tegrated shoe manufacturer-retailer 
has paid dividends every year since 
its incorporation in 1916, has con- 
sistently shown a profit since its 
founding in 1892. Through its ac- 
quisition of Miles Shoe the company 





gained a stronger position in the 
women’s retail field although its busi- 
ness is still primarily in men’s and 
boys’ shoes. International Shoe has 


much the same solid financial record 


with dividends paid continuously 
since the company’s incorporation in 





1921. Brown Shoe, General Shoe 
and U. S. Shoe are others which have 
paid dividends each year for 20 years 
or more. While the industry’s long- 
term outlook is favorable these five 
seem especially to be in a sound in- 
vestment position. THE END 


Big Department Stores on Way Out? 


Their sales have failed to keep pace with those of 


other retail outlets, and past few years have seen 


several prominent closings. More are due to come ; 


pane closing of Wanamaker’s 
main New York store, a land- 
mark for many years, is merely the 
latest manifestation of a trend which 
has been afflicting nearly all depart- 
ment stores for some years. This 
was not the first closing of a leading 
metropolitan outlet—several others 
have also been forced to the wall in 
recent years—and it isn’t likely to be 
the last. The opinion that big depart- 
ment stores are on the way out is 
widely heard. 

Such a sweeping statement un- 
doubtedly overstates the case, but 
there can be no question that the 
large downtown store has had serious 
difficulties, particularly during the 
postwar period, which are unlikely to 
diminish over the predictable future. 
Department store sales have in- 
creased quite steadily over the years 
(declines have been witnessed only 
in the recession years 1938, 1949 and 
1954 since 1933), but the extent of 
the rise has been distinctly subnormal 
compared with the performance of re- 
tail sales as a whole. 

From 1945 to 1954, with December 
of the latter year estimated, depart- 
ment store sales rose by only 58 per 
cent whereas total retail sales showed 
an expansion of no less than 111 per 
cent. The deterioration in their rela- 
tive position has been continuous 
throughout this period. They ac- 
counted for 8.3 per cent of all retail 
sales in 1945, but their share fell in 
each subsequent year to only about 
6 per cent last year. 

Several influences have been re- 
sponsible for this adverse trend. 
One of major importance has been 
the steady exodus of population from 
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Charles P. Cushing 


Wanamaker's "Bridge of Buys’ 


metropolitan areas to the suburbs. 
This has been a major change even 
if measured solely in numbers of peo- 
ple residing in one type of location 
as opposed to the other; its signifi- 
cance to department store sales is 
even greater than this since in gen- 
eral those moving to the suburbs have 
been persons with larger than average 
incomes, the loss of whose buying 
power is keenly felt. 

The other principal reason for the 
comparatively poor performance of 
department stores has been a change 
in the manner in which consumers 
spend their incomes. This is impor- 
tant because department stores, de- 
spite the wide selection of merchan- 
dise they offer, do not cover all retail 
categories by any means and are 
rather unevenly represented even 
among the classes of goods they stock. 
They do a large share of the nation’s 
total retail business in such items as 





apparel and china, but are less impor- 
tant factors in other lines such as 
furniture, hardware, major household 
appliances and radio and TV sets. 

Unfortunately for them, it is these 
latter categories (plus others such as 
automobiles and building materials in 
which they are hardly represented at 
all) which have turned in the best 
performance during the postwar 
period. In part, this is a temporary 
situation resulting from war-deferred 
demand for consumers’ durables, but 
much of the shift in consumer buying 
can be considered permanent—in 
fact, the trend may well carry be- 
yond the limits it has reached to date. 

Rising individual incomes have 
permitted the average person to spend 
a larger share of his funds for food, 
housing, automobiles and other pur- 
poses which are represented to only 
a small extent (if at all) in depart- 
ment store offerings. There is no in- 
dication of any major change in this 
respect. Theoretically, department 
stores could better their relative per- 
formance somewhat by concentrating 
more heavily on appliances and sim- 
ilar items, but it is in just such fields 
as these that competition from dis- 
count houses has been felt most keenly, 
and thus such action would probably 
not add significantly to profits. 

In an effort to counter the adverse 
trends which have beset them during 
the postwar period, department stores 
have opened suburban branches and 
have augmented their telephone order 
and mail order services. To date, 
these expedients have not offset the 
effects of shifts in population and 
buying habits, and it is unlikely that 
they can do so in future. On the 
other hand, closing of some stores 
can be expected to provide additional 
business for those which remain in 
business. This may become a more 
important influence in years to come 
than it has been so far. 
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Keystone State Utility 


Is Good Income Issue 


Pennsylvania Power & Light has materially improved 


its position in recent years and further gains loom 


through mergers. Shares yield around 5.2 per cent 


ee Power & Light Com- 
pany has made rapid strides to- 
ward improving its investment posi- 
tion since control was divested by Na- 
tional Power & Light (a sub-holding 
company in the Electric Bond & 
Share system) in 1945. Burdened by 
a top-heavy capital structure, Pénn- 
sylvania P, & L. recapitalized in 1946, 
with considerable savings in interest 
and preferred dividend requirements. 
Economic problems which have arisen 
in the various communities served 
have been ameliorated or overcome. 
And lately the company’s aggressive 
management has taken some impor- 
tant steps toward expanding system 
operations via the merger route. 
In 1953, Pennsylvania P. & L. 
acquired most of the outstanding 
stock of Scranton Electric through 
an exchange of shares. The latter 
company serves the anthracite min- 
ing center of Scranton which now 
ranks as the largest city in the com- 
bined Pennsylvania P. & L.-Scranton 
Electric system. (Its figures are now 
consolidated with those of Pennsyl- 


-vania Power & Light.) 


Promise Real Benefits 


Recently, steps have been taken 
looking toward a merger with Penn- 
sylvania Water & Power, a unique 
situation in that it is engaged solely 
in the bulk sale and interchange of 
electric power to four neighboring 
utilities (including Pennsylvania 
Power & Light) and the sale of 
power to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Commenting on recent shareholder 
approval of plans to merge the two 
smaller companies into Pennsylvania 
P. & L., the latter company said: 
“They promise substantial and very 
real benefits through the closer rela- 
tionships and economies of combined 
operations.” 

Pennsylvania Power & Light and 
Scranton Electric supply electric 
power to a population of 2.1 million 
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Penn. Power & Light 


in a 10,000 square mile area in east- 
central Pennsylvania, the total serv- 
ice area being slightly larger than the 
combined states of New Jersey and 
Delaware. Steam heating service, 
which furnishes two per cent of com- 
bined operating revenues, is supplied 
in the cities of Harrisburg and 
Scranton. 

Only two cities served have popula- 
tions in excess of 100,000: Scranton 
with 126,000 and Allentown with 





107,000. Harrisburg (the State 
capital), Wilkes-Barre, Bethlehem, 
Lancaster, Williamsport, Hazleton, 

Penn. Power & Light 

Oper. Earned 

Revs. Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1944.. $50.9 $1.06 None ....—.... 
1945.. 518 047 None 2434—20% 


1946... 53.5 2.01 2712—20% 
1947.. 58.7 2.05 120 22 —18 

1948.. 66.5 2.02 1.20 20%—16% 
1949.. 69.9 218 1.20 22%—16% 
1950... 78.2 2.50 140 27%—21% 
1951.. 84.7 2.30 160 277%—24% 
1952.. 873 245 160  333%—26% 
1953.. 100.2 2.77 180 35%—30% 
1954..E109.0 E2.95 2.30 a46%—35%4 


a—1954-1955 range through January 12. E— 
Estimated for full year. Note—Figures for Scran- 
i ee are consolidated beginning June 30, 
1953. 





Pottsville, and Dunmore are also 
served in addition to over 800 smaller 
communities ranging in size from 100 
to 20,000. Significantly, there are no 
R.E.A. cooperatives operating within 
the Pennsylvania P. & L. territory 
nor are there any impending Govern- 
ment power projects. 

Using the year 1944 as a basis for 
comparison, it is interesting to note 
that system revenues since that year 
have doubled and each major revenue 
group has shown relatively steady 
growth. Particularly impressive has 
been the expansion in domestic sales 
which in 1944 accounted for 33 per 
cent of total electric revenues but 
today represent 40 per cent. Through 
an aggressive sales program in co- 
operation with appliance dealers, the 
company has enjoyed considerable 
success in spurring use of home ap- 
pliances, notably electric ranges and 
water heaters. 

Industrial users provide approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of system electric 
revenues with no one industry pre- 
dominant. It is true that a substantial 
portion of company business is with 
anthracite mining companies which 
have suffered from increased competi- 
tion from oil and gas in recent years. 
But while coal industry sales now 
represent only about eight per cent of 
Pennsylvania P. & L. electric rev- 
enues vs. 15 per cent in 1944, actually 
the total dollar business now being 
received from anthracite companies is 
moderately larger. The reason: In- 
creased mechanization and _ electri- 
fication of mine operations have built 
up power use while coal production 
was declining. 


New Industries Attracted 


Meanwhile, many new industries 
have come into the service area, 
covering every major industrial 
classification. These new industries 
have not only helped bolster the 
economies of numerous hard coal 
communities, but have also provided 
greater industrial diversification and 
stability in the territory generally. 

In the 1946-1953 period, Pennsyl- 
vania P. & L. spent nearly a quarter 
of a billion dollars for construction 
and, as a result, has reached a point 
where reserve capacity has been pro- 
vided for and future additions will be 
made primarily to meet load growth. 
While plant outlays will continue at 

Please turn to page 26 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Allied Chemical & Dye A+ 

A high grade investment issue, but 
at current price of 99 yield ts only 
3.0% (Pays $3 annually.) Sales for 
1954 were down slightly from 1953 
volume, largely due to a decline in 
coke-oven building business, and 
earnings are estimated at about $4.75 
a share against $5.10 a year earlier. 
After the recent sale of Air Reduc- 
tion stock for $6 million, the com- 
pany’s investments are now worth 
over $58 million, compared with $50 
million at the end of 1953. The port- 
folio originally cost about $20 million 
and includes large holdings of U.S. 
Steel, American Viscose, Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
and Virginia-Carolina Chemical pre- 
ferred. 


American Smelting B 

At 46, stock yields only 4.3% on 
its 1954 dividend of $2 but 1955 pay- 
ments should increase, Preliminary 
negotiations have been completed 
with other participating companies 
concerning the financing of a $200 
million copper project in Southern 
Peru. This operation will be con- 
ducted by the Southern Peru Copper 
Corporation, 57.75 per cent owned by 
company, 16 per cent by Phelps 
Dodge, 16 per cent by Cerro de Pasco 
and 10.25 per cent by Newmont Min- 
ing. About five years will be required 
to place the property in production. 
Estimated reserves of about one bil- 
lion tons of one per cent copper ore 
are available and are suitable for 
open-pit mining. 


American Tobacco A 

Stock, now at 65, is a good income 
issue, yielding well over 6%. (Paid 
$4.40 in 1954; $4 m 1953.) Sales of 
Pall Malls gained an estimated 4.2 
per cent in 1954, raising it to third in 
volume among all brands in the do- 
mestis market. With introduction of 
a filter-tip Herbert Tareyton last 
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year the company participated in the 
swift rise in sales of this type of 
cigarette, which now accounts for 
about ten per cent of the total, as 
against only 3.3 per cent in 1953. 
These gains, however, were not 
enough to offset a decline in regular 
size cigarette volume, but with EPT 
absent 1954 earnings are estimated at 
$6 a share, compared with $5.90 a 
year earlier. 


Ashland Oil C+ 

One of the more speculative oil re- 
fining equities; recent price 13. (Paid 
90c last year; $1 in 1953.) Company 
has denied reports that it is negotiat- 
ing a merger with any other firm. 
Earnings for the fiscal year ended 
September 30 came to 92 cents a 
share, down from $1.26 a year earlier. 
Reason for the decline in profits is 
that the company was caught in an 
adverse position where prices for its 
refined products in the wholesale 
market were forced down by over- 
supply conditions during 1954, while 
prices for crude oil were stable. With 
the inventory situation now improv- 
ing, refining margins have widened, 
and some gain in earnings is likely 
this year. 


Atlantic Coast Line B 

At 154, shares are near their histor- 
ical peak but do not seem over-priced 
relative to near-term prospects. (Pays 
$6 annually.) Company’s 1955 freight 
revenues are expected to exceed 
slightly those for 1954, and earnings 
should be near 1954 results, or only 
moderately below the $14.60 per com- 
mon share of 1953. While the greater 
part of the modernization and re- 
habilitation program is completed, it 
will be continued in 1955 depending 
upon availability of funds. A proposal 
to split the common stock 3-for-1 is 
awaiting approval by the ICC and 
will be voted on by stockholders Jan- 
uary 21. There is no indication of 





no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


dividend intentions concerning the 
split shares. 


Beatrice Foods B 

A businessman's investment, yield- 
ing 4.7% from the tdicated $2.45 
dividend. (Recent price, 52.) Com- 
pany is continuing its expansion, re- 
cently acquiring Greenbrier Dairy 
Products, operator of milk and ice 
cream plants in West Virginia, and 
Russell Creameries, dairy operator 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota. On 
March 1, Beatrice will acquire the 
wholesale ice cream business of Louis 
Sherry, Childs Company subsidiary. 
No terms were announced on these 
acquisitions, Earnings for the fiscal 
year to end February 28 are expected 
to be substantially above the $3.90 
per common share of 1953-4. Divi- 
dend has been increased from 50 
cents to 55 cents quarterly, and com- 
pany pays a 25-cent extra. 


Budd Company C+ 

Shares are speculative, with longer 
term. recovery prospects uncertain. 
(Pays $1 annually.) Lower automo- 
bile production and defense business 
combined to reduce 1954 sales by 25 
to 30 per cent and full year earnings 
are estimated at $1.35 per share vs. 
$2.88 in 1953. Some sales improve- 
ment was shown in the fourth quarter 
with 1955 model auto output getting 
into high gear, but heavy initial pro- 
duction costs for new parts prevented 
a corresponding gain in earnings. 
The railroad equipment division now 
has a nine months backlog. Although 
auto production is expected to rise in 
1955, prospects for significant recov- 
ery in the company’s earning power 
are clouded by the growing tendency 
of its customers to do their own 
stamping work. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford B+. 
Shares are of senv-investment cal- 
ibre; recent price 67. (Paid $2.85 last 
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year ; $2.10 in 1953.) All of the com- 
pany’s plate and window glass plants 
that were forced to shut down in 
1954 because of competition from 
heavy importations are expected to be 
back’ in operation this month. Full 
output is now being received from the 
new plate glass plant at Rossford, 
Ohio, and a $25 million expansion 
program will begin this year in the 
Toledo, area. Sales in 1954 were 
above the 1953 peak level, and with 
lower taxes, full year earnings are 
estimated at $5 a share, compared 
with $3.72 a year earlier. 


Lone Star Gas B 

Stock, now at 28, provides a satis- 
factory 5% yield from its $1.40 an- 
nual dividend and may be held for 
longer-term growth. Net income for 
the 12 months ended November 30 is 
estimated at $1.70 per share vs. $1.41 
for the prior year. Gas deliveries 
were boosted to a record high of 190.7 
billion cubic feet and about 31,500 
new meters installed to bring the total 
to 710,500. To connect transmission 
lines with new supplies of gas, 183 
miles of pipeline were constructed in 
addition to 500 miles of distribution 
mains. There are now approximately 
7,840 miles of transmission lines and 
8,900 miles available for distribution. 


National Tea B 

Issue, now 40, has good pros- 
pects. (Paid $1.60 plus 2% stock in 
1954; paid $1.60 in 1953.) Like most 
leading grocery chains, the company 
plans a sizable expansion of its facili- 
ties with a trend toward larger units. 
At least 60 outlets are expected to be 
added in 1955 to the present 710 
units. About 85 new stores will be 
opened during the current year, but 
of these, 25 will be relocations of 
present stores. During 1954 the com- 
pany opened 62 new stores, many of 
which were relocations. The $4.20 
convertible preference shares have 
been called for redemption on Febru- 
ary 15 at $105, and holders should 
sell or convert (three days prior to) 
before that date to secure the substan- 
tial premium at which the issue now 
sells. 


New England Electric C+ 

While not of top quality, stock, 
now at 17, provides a relatively at- 
tractwe yield of 5.3% on its 90c an- 
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nual dividend. Earnings for 1954, on 
the basis of average shares outstand- 
ing are estimated at $1.24 vs. $1.24 in 
1953 on a smaller share capitaliza- 
tion. With generally good water con- 
ditions, hydro-electric output rose 20 
per cent above normal and more than 
35 per cent above 1953, resulting in 
10 per cent less utilization of steam 
plants and a reduction of 7 per cent 
in purchased power, In addition, the 
use of more modern generating facili- 
ties cut average fuel consumption to 
around 0.9 pounds of coal per kw. 
Normal expansion of system’s electric 
volume and somewhat greater im- 
provement in gas revenues is a rea- 
sonable near-term prospect. 


Newmont Mining * 

Now at 75, shares are a speculation 
based on oil and mining activities. 
(Paid $2.50 in 1954; paid $2 in 
1953.) Net investment income during 
1954 is not expected to vary much 
from 1953 results, but final net ($3.24 
per common share in 1953), is sub- 
ject to security profits. Company will 
have a 10.25 per cent interest in the 
newly formed Southern Peru Copper 
Corporation. (See American Smelt- 
ing on page 8.) Newmont and Gran- 
by Consolidated Mining, Smelting & 
Power Co. have taken up jointly an 
option on 300,000 shares of Granduc 
Mines, Ltd., Canadian copper pro- 
ducer. Net asset value per share of 
Newmont equaled $65.50 on Septem- 
ber 30, last. 





* Investment companies not rated. 


Philadelphia Electric a 

Stock, now at 38, represents a 
sound utility with growth prospects. 
(Paid $1.55 im 1953; $1.75 in 1954.) 
During the past year, demand for 
electricity in company’s 2,300-square 
mile service area exceeded the record 
levels of 1953. Substantial gains in 
residential and commercial use were 
recorded and while industrial require- 
ments lagged during most of the year, 
a sharp pick-up over the last four 
months carried the year’s total to a 
new high. This trend is expected to 
carry through 1955 and the longer- 
range picture for the Delaware Valley 
continues to be one of continued 
growth and expansion. Company has 
budgeted $70 million for construction 
during 1955, same as in 1954, and 
over the next five years will spend 





about $304 million for expansion and 
improvement. 


Republic Steel B 

At 85, stock yields only 5.7%, a 
relatively unattractive return for a 
cyclical issue. (Paid $4.12% in 1953; 
$4.8714 in 1954.) A sharp revival in 
steel demand resulted in the best 
fourth quarter in company’s history, 
in both sales and profits. Net per 
common share is estimated at $2.22 
vs. $1.57 in the prior three months. 
Although new orders for a few items 
such as gas transmission pipe and oil 
industry supplies are presently lag- 
ging somewhat, the over-all outlook 
for 1955 is favorable. And officials 
expect to realize important results for 
the first time from $100 million in- 
vestment in new raw material sources. 


Sunray Oil B 

Now at 24, shares are improving 
in quality. (Pays $1.20 annually.) 
All remaining outstanding shares of 
the 5%4 per cent second preferred 
stock, series 1950, have been called 
for redemption February 15 at $20 a 
share. Each second preferred share 
is convertible into 1.1 shares of com- 
mon and thus holders of the preferred 
should either sell or convert prior to 
the close of business on redemption 
date in order not to lose the premi- 
ums of $7 per share. Reduced prices 
for refined products and lower allow- 
able crude production during 1954 
resulted in a decline in full year earn- 
ings to about $2 a share, against 
$2.54 in 1953. 


Worthington B 

Stock, now at 50, is a business- 
man’s growth commitment. (Paid 
$2.50 in 1954; 50c so far this year.) 
Company will show somewhat better 
per share earnings for 1954 than the 
$5.18 reported for 1953 despite a 
slightly lower sales volume and 200,- 
000 more common shares. The ratio 
of pre-tax profits to sales rose con- 
siderably over the year-earlier level 
of 8.6 per cent. Officials forecast a 
10 to 15 per cent rise in new orders 
during 1955, based or a survey of 
major company outlets such as the 
electrical utilities, natural gas pipe- 
lines, municipal water systems, chemi- 
cal plants, air conditioning and home 
heating. (The latter two account for 
about 20 per cent of sales.) 
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Mixed Results in Battery Field 


Growing industrial use and increasing number of cars 


and trucks on the road create an expanding sales base, 


but the makers' results haven't followed same pattern 


he storage battery makers turn 

out a product which when in use 
is ordinarily kept somewhere out of 
sight, and until trouble starts is out 
of mind. The average individual may 
have some small acquaintance with an 
automobile battery but the much 
wider range of applications is very 
little known. 

Storage batteries are used in prac- 
tically everything that runs, including 
most types of sea-going craft. Storage 
batteries power telegraph systems and 
radio and television networks in many 
of their complex functions. Batteries 
supply lighting for farm buildings, 
railroad cars and airplanes and assist 
in railroad signaling and air-condi- 
tioning. Wherever industrial machin- 
ery is used on wheels—in mines, 
warehouses, road-building and in fac- 
tories—storage batteries are relied on 
for power. Other vital auxiliary serv- 
ices include emergency lighting and 
power in industrial plants, hospitals, 
schools and other public buildings, in 
railroad switch lamp lighting, power 
for telephoto systems, fire alarm and 
police telegraphy systems, and pro- 
pulsion for wakeless torpedoes. 


Strength and Weakness 


Thus batteries of many types and in 
a growing range are going into indus- 
trial and military service. The most 
important single field, however, is 
obviously automotive, with produc- 
tion averaging about six million ve- 
hicles a year and nearly 60 million in 
current use. This is both the indus- 
try’s strength and its weakness. Al- 
though replacement demand provides 
a fairly steady market, a decline of as 
much as ten per cent in new car pro- 
duction, such as occurred in 1954, 
cuts seriously into original equipment 
sales. 

Storage batteries are a fairly heavy 
item and it costs money to ship them. 
Thus plant location also is most im- 
portant in keeping abreast of the com- 
petition in both new equipment and 
replacement markets. New car sales 
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Chrysler Corp. 


have scored their largest gains in re- 
cent years on the West Coast and in 
the South (FW, Dec. 29). It was 
largely this trend that made Thomas 
A. Edison Inc. decide to abandon its 
automobile battery business because 
of difficult competitive conditions, and 
to sell its two plants which made this 
type of battery in Indiana and New 
Jersey. Edison still makes the nickel- 
iron-alkaline storage battery and wet- 
cell primary batteries (it is the largest 
U. S. manufacturer of the latter), but 
lead-acid automobile batteries and 
dry-cell primary batteries are no 
longer a part of its business. 


units — Electric Storage Battery, 
Electric Auto-Lite, Gould-National 
and Globe-Union—have a coast-to- 
coast pattern for plants devoted to 
this product, and it is significant that 
Gould-National is now expanding a 
new Houston plant by 50 per cent 
although production was begun there 
only last December 1. The new addi- 
tion is expected to be ready in March. 
Electric Storage Battery and other 
makers have been hard at work since 
the war on expansion programs, with 
emphasis on decentralization and the 
location of new plants closer to 
markets. 

While the price of lead, which has 
been rising since March, can occa- 
sionally cause wide earnings swings 
for the battery industry, the type of 
product and the nature of the markets 
served are also important factors in 
determining the long-term earnings 
records. Electric Storage Battery and 
Gould-National supply not only the 
automotive industry but have a large 
stake in the industrial battery field, 
including Government and military 
use. Military demand is usually er- 
ratic, and orders last year were on 
the down-side. Industrial demand 
was also off slightly, but is expected 
to pick up this year. Most of the 
automobile batteries made are for re- 
placement purposes, which is ordi- 
narily a stabilizing factor, but Electric 
Storage Battery’s sales and earnings 
plummeted downward in 1952-54 ow- 
ing to a lag in modernization of pro- 
duction techniques, as well as smaller 
sales to the Government and spiraling 
costs. The company has stated, how- 
ever, that the improvements already 
accomplished together with those still 
in progress should have a material 
beneficial effect on 1955 earnings. 


The principal makers of auto Electric Auto-Lite differs from its 
The Storage Battery Manufacturers 
7-—*Sales——, ———Earned Per Share———,  -Dividends— 
(Millions) 7—Annual— -——9 Months—, Paid Current Recent 

Company 1°53 «1954 1952 1953. 1953 1954 +=—:1954 Rate Price Yield 
Edison, 

Thomas A.... $30.9 $25.5 $2.58 $3.05 $2.03 $0.93 $1.20 $1.20 23 5.2% 
Electric 

Auto-Lite .... 221.4 134.3 6.55 67/3 "S35 | OS Aw “te SS 
Elec. Storage 

mettery...... 71.4 57.0 2.48 1.87 1.09 D0.88 2.00 200 29 6.9 
Globe-Union ... 35.8 30.6 2.40 2.35 1.96 0.54 120 1.20 20 6.0 


Gould-National . a3 
Sonotone Corp.. c17.8 


a32.3 





*“Nine months unless otherwise indicated. a—Six months. 


b4.46 b3.75 a1.92 
N.R. 0.42 0.52 0.37 026 023 0.20 5 4.0 


al.59 160 1.70 40 42 


b—Years ended April 30 of following 


year. c—Full year; compares with $14.0 million in 1952. s—Plus 2% stock. x—Dividend omitted 


November 24, 1954. D—Deficit. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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leading competitors in that it is a 
heavy supplier of original equipment 
batteries plus a wide range of other 
automotive electrical items and prod- 
ucts for tractors, planes, boats and for 
industry to a limited extent. Heavy 
dependence upon Chrysler and the in- 
dependent car builders was chiefly re- 
sponsible for its weak showing last 
year, although defense shipments 
were also much lower than in 1953. 
Recovery by Chrysler and other auto 
companies supplied now appears like- 
ly while another favorable aspect is 
the company’s growing stake in the 
auto battery replacement market. The 
main single outlet, however, is still 
Chrysler, and future results will 


largely depend upon this car builder’s 
progress, 

Globe-Union is more favorably 
situated because of a close connection 
with Sears-Roebuck, which owns a 
stock interest in it and thus can be 
expected to continue as an important 
supplier of Globe-Union batteries to 
the auto replacement market. Elec- 
tronics is a newer development, and 
spark plugs and roller skates are also 
made. Batteries are still a minor item 
for Sonotone which is much more 
heavily interested in hearing aids 
and related electronic products. For 
Thomas A. Edison, batteries com- 
prise under one-third of total sales 
volume. ~ 





Best situated among the group at 
this stage is Gould-National, which 
has been expanding rapidly in the 
right directions. Interim sales and 
earnings, although not strictly com- 
parable with those of the other com- 
panies because of its April 30 fiscal 
year, held closer to year-earlier re- 
sults than those of its competitors. 
Electric Auto-Lite and Electric Stor- 
age Battery have experienced a steady 
erosion in earnings and share prices 
during the last several years. Auto- 
Lite omitted cash dividends late last 
year, and any lack of earnings im- 
provement by Electric Storage Bat- 
tery may force a reduction in its rate 
of payment. THE END 


C. & QO. a Long-Time Dividend Payer 


Nation's largest soft coal carrier has paid dividends 
since 1899 except for 1915 and 1921. Earnings held up 


comparatively well last year and are expected to rise in '55 


he Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 

which ranks about seventh 
among the nation’s rail systems from 
the standpoint of total revenues, 
operates 5,100-odd miles of road, of 
which 77 per cent is located in the 
four states of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Michigan. 
C. & O. lines extend from rich bitu- 
minous coal producing areas, east- 
ward via Richmond, Va. to tidewater 
at Newport News and Norfolk, Va. 
As a matter of fact, Chesapeake & 
Ohio is the country’s leading origina- 
tor and carrier of soft coal and over 
one-third of total U. S. bituminous 
production is from Eastern Kentucky 
and Southern West Virginia, the 
heart of C. & O. territory. 

This heavy tie-up with coal has 
been something of a stumbling block 
for C. & O. in recent years when oil 
and gas have made heavy competitive 
inroads into the fuel market. But with 
industrial output and steel produc- 
tion on the upgrade, and with utilities 
consuming large quantities of coal, 
the bituminous mining industry ap- 
pears headed for operations on a 
more satisfactory basis than for some 
time past. While it recognizes that 
coal—which accounts for about half 
of the road’s total freight revenues— 
will continue to be its basic commo- 
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dity, the C. & O. management has 
steadily pushed forward a program 
of traffic and revenue diversification. 

An important step in this direction 
was taken through a 1947 merger 
with the Pere Marquette which added 
a variety of general manufactured 
products to the C. & O.’s freight traf- 
fic. And the carrier’s own industrial 
development activities have paid off 
in terms of traffic-producing busi- 
nesses located on C. & O. lines. In 
1953, for example, a major new plant 





Chesapeake & Ohio 


Oper. Earned 
Rev. Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1938.. $106.3 $2.62 $2.00 38%4—22 
1939.. 1187 3.49 2.50 47%4—27 
1940.. 132.7 431 3.25 44 —30% 
1941.. 150.2 5.79 3.50 44%—-31% 
1942.. 181.8 425 3.50  3634—27% 
1943.. 208.5 4.04 3.50 50 —33% 
1944.. 2165 3.57 3.50  5054—44 
1945.. 203.3 2.14 s3.00 5854—47% 
1946.. 193.4 3.62 3.50 667%—48% 
1947.. 287.3 4.33 $3.00 5434—40% 
1948.. 334.6 3.72 3.00 45%4—31% 
1949.. 274.0 1.36 3.00 3434—27 
1950.. 318.7 425 1.50 35%4—25 
1951.. 368.2 4.80 2.25 38%4—28% 
1952.. 355.7 566 3.00 395%—33% 
1953.. 344.0 605 3.00  41%—32%4 
1954.. 304.5 501 3.00 a46%—33% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1922. 
a—1954-1955 range through January 12. s—Also 
paid stock in Pittston Company (1945) and New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway (1947). 


was located at each end of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio system. One of these 
was a Hooker Electrochemical plant 
at Montague, Mich., while the other 
plant, 1,000 miles away, was estab- 
lished by Pan American Refining 
near Newport News, Va. 

From a physical standpoint, the 
C. & O. system is in good shape, 
thanks to large sums spent on capital 
improvements in the postwar period. 
Branch lines have been built to tap 
new coal fields (the carrier trans- 
ports coal from more than 300 
mines), bridges and tracks have been 
improved, assembly and classification 
yards enlarged, and substantial im- 
provements made to the system’s 
train-ferry fleet which operates on 
Lake Michigan. In addition, over 
one-fifth of C. & O. mileage is now 
controlled by CTC or centralized 
traffic control which, says the road, 
“saves money by reducing crew over- 
time and communications costs, in- 
creasing utilization of locomotives 
and freight cars, enlarging traffic 
capacity of the line and improving 
speed and dependability of freight 
service.” 

Notwithstanding its importance as 
a coal carrier, the C. & O. has taken 
full advantage of the opportunities 
for improving railroad efficiency of- 
fered by diesel electric locomotive. At 
the end of 1953, 96 per cent of all 
yard switching service, 92 per cent of 
gross ton miles and 99 per cent of 
passenger train car miles were han- 

Please turn to page 26 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
- - « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


How Not to Invest 


Peak impact of TV tips 
on the market was registered on Mon- 
day of last week on the American 
Stock Exchange when 492,600 shares 
of Pantepec Oil Company American 
shares were traded during the day 
following a Sunday night telecast by 
a veteran commentator. This volume 
was more than one-quarter of the total 
of all transactions recorded for the 
day on the Exchange. It amounted 
to nearly one-sixth of the com- 
pany’s total stock outstanding. In the 
opening transaction, 357,500 shares 
changed hands at 87%, an overnight 
gain of 2% points or almost 30 
per cent. In terms of certificates or 
their equivalent it meant matching up, 
perhaps, 700 to 1,000 pieces of paper. 

All of the above description gives 
eloquent testimonial to the drawing 
power of radio-television’s most ac- 
tive tipster. But it goes further than 
that. It is reminiscent of the giddy 
1920s when a brokerage wire to cor- 
respondent offices starting “The dope 
a ” was sufficient to 
bring in a flood of orders. It also 
ruins counter to the philosophy of the 
Truth-in-Securities legislation which 
has consistently put the emphasis on 
investigating before you invest. It 
similarly indicates the possibility of 
potential financial difficulty to a spe- 
cialist should he happen to go home 
Friday night short of the stock in 
which he makes a market. And it 
raises a question as to what, if any- 
thing, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission plans to do in maintain- 
ing an orderly market. 


Backlog of Buying 
Two 


TYPES of buying 


should help stock market prices even 
should selling develop into a reaction 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


of considerable proportions. To a 
greater extent than before, institu- 
tional buying is now conducted on 
what amounts to a “dollar averaging” 
basis. Pension funds, for - instance, 
make purchases on a more ofr less 
regular basis because of the necessity 
of putting the steady flow of incoming 
funds to work. In addition, brokers 
report the existence of a fairly sub- 
stantial number of sold-out bulls; in- 
dividuals who could not go along with 
a market showing disconcerting signs 
of responsiveness to vague rumors 
and had been awaiting an opportunity 
to re-invest when the market’s char- 
acter had improved. 

The character of buying rather 
than current prices had flashed the 
need of some caution in making new 
commitments. The shake-out has had 
a sobering effect and for technical rea- 
sons, if no other, the market has bene- 
fited. However, for obvious reasons, 
selectivity should remain the catch- 
word of persons making new commit- 
ments. 


Measure of Confidence 


Tue nation’s $500 bil- 
lion production goal within ten years 
will be one of the subjects under re- 
view in FINANCIAL Worvp’s Annual 
Review and Forecast Number to be 
published next week. Hence, there is 
little point in developing the theme 
here beyond pointing out the distinct 
tone of encouragement that is to be 
noted in American psychology. Since 
the war, this country has entered pre- 
viously scheduled and well publicized 
periods of readjustment to a peace- 
time economy and these in every in- 
stance have failed to materialize in 
the sinister forms anticipated. As a 
result, people have gained confidence ; 
we have taken our readjustments in 
stride. The psychological impact of 


















that fact is important though obvious- 
ly difficult to measure in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. 


Savings Bank Funds 


Eouiry INVESTMENT, once 
the domain of opulent individuals and 
the football field of large speculators, 
is gaining a new aura of respectabil- 
ity. Note, as evidence, the changing 
attitude with respect to savings bank 
and trust fund investments. 

Originally, savings banks were nar- 
rowly restricted by the States to 
bonds or direct loans on real estate. 
However, the restriction was lifted 
cautiously in New York State a year 
or so ago when savings banks were 
permitted to invest a limited portion 
of funds in common stocks. And the 
privilege was brought within the 
means of smaller savings institutions 
through the: interpretation that the 
benks might use this power collective- 
ly as well as individually. Accord- 
ingly, the Institutional Investors Mu- 
tual Fund, Inc., was formed and it 
has provided a yield of over 5 per 
cent on the investment plus certain 
tax advantages. 

Meanwhile, there has been a tend- 
ency also to take some of the stric- 
tures off trust fund investment. The 
first big break came some decades ago 
when Massachusetts permitted some 
common stock investment of trust 
funds on the “prudent business man” 
concept. Today, thanks to the effec- 
tive campaign carried on by the New 
York State Bankers Association, the 
Bank Fiduciary Fund has been incor- 
porated to handle the investment of 
common trust funds held by about 
200 smaller banks in New York 
State. 

Needless to say, such investments 
are channeled into the better grade 
dividend payers. 
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Prospects Better 


For Farm Equipments 


Earnings results have been disappointing, but recently 


there have been signs that a turn may be in the making 


even though farm income may not improve in 1955 


he decline in net realized farm 
‘Fie since 1951 has had the 
usual effect upon farm equipment 
sales, which have been carried down 
along with it. Through 1954 the 
drop in net to farmers amounted to 
nearly 15 per cent, allowing: for a 
downturn of only four per cent in 
prices paid for goods and services. 
The Secretary of Agriculture in 
recent speeches before farm groups 
has found a few favorable aspects of 
the situation to emphasize. Farm 
prices in recent months have been 
relatively stable, although the goal is 
to get these prices into better balance 
with the general price level. 


Expand Foreign Markets 


One line of attack is through re- 
search, education and improved mar- 
keting methods for which Govern- 
ment outlays have been increased by 
about $20 million during the current 
fiscal year. Markets abroad are be- 
ing expanded through the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development Act which 
authorizes the disposal of $1 billion 
of farm surpluses over a period of 
three years through both actual sales 
and donations for relief and famine 
aid. Projects already completed or 
under way have accounted for $578 
million of this. 

Large acreages diverted from 
wheat, corn and cotton are going into 
feed grains, and lower price supports 


will make these commodities avail- 
able to stock farmers at less cost than 
if the Government were bidding a 
higher price and then storing the 
grain. But while no rise in net farm 
income is anticipated for 1955, neither 
is it expected to decline. The Secre- 
tary’s prediction is that it will remain 
at about the $12.5 billion level of both 
1953 and 1954 compared with 1951’s 
more than $14.6 billion. The Ad- 
ministration is thus committed to 
holding the line on net farm in- 
come. 

In mid-1952 the implement makers 
were hit by the steel strike just as 
they were getting into peak output 
for the fall harvest season. As soon 
as more steel became available, in- 
ventories were built up for a period 
of vigorous selling but the situation 
became comparatively tougher in 
1953 as farm income continued to de- 
cline and demand for capital goods 
weakened. 


Inventories Topheavy 


One result was that the equipment 
makers’ net income declined about 
25 per cent in 1953. But the princi- 
pal factor adversely affecting 1954 
sales and net income was a topheavy 
inventory situation which was all the 
worse for high cost items. Along 
with diminished sales, profit margins 
narrowed sharply or disappeared alto- 
gether. Deficit figures for fiscal 1954 








Ford Motor Co. 


have been reported or are in store for 
at least three leading companies, all 
of which cut or omitted dividends 
last year. 

While prospects for 1955 are not 
altogether rosy, they are at least 
slightly better. Inventories have been 
reduced and attractive new lines are 
ready for the market. Much time 
and effort have been spent on cost 
reduction programs which are ex- 
pected to bear fruit, and the industry 
believes that its readjustment phase 
is now about passed. Although no 
marked improvement is expected in 
results for the current fiscal quarter, 
better prospects appear to lie just 
ahead. Aside from the inventory sit- 
uation, the hope for a somewhat bet- 
ter showing is based on growing 
replacement and new equipment 
needs by farmers who have been 
steadily mechanizing both for the 
sake of efficiency and because of ris- 
ing labor costs. 

Product diversification is respon- 
sible for some of the varied results 
among the principal farm implement 


The Farm Equipment Manufacturers 


———Sales in Millions————_, 


7-—Annual——_,  -——9 Months——, c--Annual—, 

Company 1952 1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 
pO Re eer er $513.6 $514.5 $391.1 $376.6 $7.98 $6.58 
I a ed tie os ow ates al53.5 al11.5 85.4 69.5 a2.83 a0.06 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment ..... a57.4 a49.5 -.e- €30.7 a2.70 al.07 
Deere & Company .............. a383.2 a378.5 302.7 256.5 a4.93 a3.37 
Detroit Harvester ............... b25.9 b37.4 --. ©0325 62.08 b2.52 
International Harvester ......... a1,204.0 a1,256.1 .... ©€€993.0 a3.76 a3.46 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson ........ a224.8 a189.1 N.R. N.R. al.41 a0.96 
Minneapolis-Moline ............. a92.6 al05.7 c77.4 a4.31 al.71 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro............. al2.2 12.6 . 112 25.17 04.83 
Oliver Corporation ............. al34.4 a136.6 . cel28.4 a2.71 a1.18 





a—Years ended October 31. b—Years ended September 30. c—Fiscal year, 
x—Dividend omitted April 29. y—No action on December payment. 
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e—Estimated. 


D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


7-———Earned Per Share————. 


c—9 Months— -Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 1953 1954 Price Yield 
$4.83 $5.53 $4.00 $4.00 75 5.3% 
0.13 D0.89 2.00 x0.50 18 ata 
oses CUaae 1.00 y0.30 = 
2.74 2.19 1.75 1.50 33 4.5 
sits 1.20 1.20 15 6.0 
2.56 1.79 2.00 2.00 36 5.6 
N.R. N.R. 0.60 0.60 10 6.0 
. ¢D0.67 1.20 None ~- 14 ai 
— a 2.80 2.40 45 5.3 
0.63 0.86 1.20 0.60 15 4. 


f—11 months ended September 30; fiscal year changed. 
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makers. ‘Tractors and farm equip- 
ment usually account for less than 50 
per cent of sales for Allis-Chalmers, 
which has a heavy stake in general 
machinery including electrical equip- 
ment. International Harvester’s 
motor trucks and parts account for 
about 30 per cent of its volume, and 
another 30 per cent is in industrial 
tractors, engines, refrigerators and 
miscellaneous products. Harvester 
has just brought out a new low- 
wheeled farm tractor, and by early 
1956, it is expected to have a com- 
plete line of road machinery. Oliver 


has added building equipiment, hy- 
draulic presses, conveyors and other 
industrial products to its farm equip- 
ment lines. Pumps of all sizes ac- 
count for 80 per cent of F. E. Myers’ 
output, with farmers taking about 80 
per cent of pumps made. Spraying 
equipment, water systems for house- 
hold and industrial use, automobile 
washers and other hardware are also 
produced. Detroit Harvester has 
added aircraft parts to its non-farm 
lines, which also include auto parts, 
machine tool equipment and lawn 
mowers. 


International Harvester’s long- 
term record of vigorous growth com- 
bined with dividend consistency 
make it the leading equity among the 
group for investment purposes, and 
its yield of 5.4 per cent is generous 
for an issue of this quality. Allis- 
Chalmers and Deere also have had 
above-average records, for the farm 
equipment group, and their shares 
fall in thé businessman’s investment 
category. Except for F. E. Myers, 
which has established a pattern of 
earnings consistency, all of the others 
carry speculative ratings. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT SUCCESS « CHAPTER 20 
Understanding a Broker’s Statement 


he monthly statements rendered 
by brokers to their customers are 
often formidable looking documents, 
particularly if the account is active. 
But they are not difficult to under- 
stand once the principle on which 
they are based is recognized. 
lundamentally, the broker's state- 
ment merely sets forth the customer’s 
security holdings, short positions and 
debit or credit balance as of the be- 
ginning of the month, itemizes the 
various changes in his status during 
the month and gives his final position 
as determined by these changes. In- 
terpretation requires merely a com- 
prehension of debit and credit entries, 
the foundation of double entry book- 
keeping. 


Regular Entries 


The first items appearing in a state- 
ment are dated the last day of the 
month preceding that for which the 
statement is rendered. They include 
a list of the securities owned and any 
which have been sold short, giving 
the number of shares in both cases, 
and the debit balance (credit ex- 
tended by the broker or, in other 
words, money owed to him by the 
customer) or credit balance (money 
on deposit with the broker) as of that 
date. No individual cash extensions 
appear opposite the stocks held in 
long or short account, since the 
charges and credits made when the 
stocks were bought or sold are re- 
flected in the debit or credit balance. 
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Debit entries are, of course, those 
which increase the amount owed to 
the broker by the customer; credits 
are just the reverse. The most com- 
mon debit is that arising when stock 
is purchased ; it equals the price paid 
for the stock plus commission, and in 
the case of odd lots, plus State and 
Federal taxes. The customer’s equity 
immediately after the purchase has 
not been altered in the least except 
by the amount of the commission ; 
he owes his broker more—that is, his 
debit balance has increased—but the 
value of his security holdings has in- 
creased by an equal amount. It makes 
no difference whether the purchase is 
for long account or represents cover- 
ing of a short sale. 

Other debits arise because of cash 
withdrawals from the account or 
dividend payments on stock of which 
the customer was short on the ex- 
dividend date. The latter item repre- 
sents payment of the dividend to the 
lender of the stock by the borrower, 
since the stock returned to the lender 
when the short sale is covered will 
be less valuable by the amount it has 
sold ex-dividend than it was when 
originally borrowed. Interest charged 
by the broker on the customer’s debit 
balance constitutes another important 
debit item. The rate of interest 
charged is ordinarily somewhat high- 
er than the rate which the broker has 
been forced to pay to the banks which 
have supplied him with funds. 

In the credit column, entries arise 


because of transactions which are 
just the opposite of those considered 
above. If stock is sold, whether long 
or short, the account is credited with 
the amount of the proceeds minus 
commissions and State and Federal 
taxes. Interest or dividends received 
on securities owned by the customer, 
and cash deposited in the account by 
him, are also entered in this column. 
Finally, if the customer has a credit 
balance and interest rates are high 
enough to enable the broker to em- 
ploy these funds profitably, interest 
will be paid on this balance. 


Net Equity 


The statement is not intended to 
show the customer’s net equity in the 
account, and if this figure is desired, 
it must be computed separately. This 
may be done by adding the net credit 
balance to, or subtracting the debit 
balance from, the net market value 
of the securities owned. 

Full details are not given for each 
individual transaction ; the credit item 
entered when stock is sold, for ex- 
ample, is only the net figure. The 
amount received for the stock and the 
cost of commissions and taxes are 
itemized only in the confirmations 
sent to the customer immediately 
after the sale is effected; these con- 
firmations should be saved until the 
end of the month in order to check 
the accuracy of the statement. 

It is very important to save the 
statements for income tax. purposes. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Recent developments suggest that the reaction may not reach 


the proportions normally to be expected. However, an early 


renewal of the rise would have some unfavorable implications 


At the close January 3, the Standard & Poor’s 
index of 50 industrials had risen by 68 per cent 
from the mid-September 1953 low. This uptrend, 
which was virtually uninterrupted, had carried 
price-earnings multiples from 8.4 to 13.6 and had 
reduced yields from 6.36 per cent to 4.14 per cent. 
It seemed quite obvious that a sizable corrective 
reaction was not only long overdue but was badly 
needed, on a long term basis, in order to correct a 
badly unbalanced situation and thus lay the ground- 
work for a healthy further advance. 


The dip of a little over five per cent in three 
days which was touched off by the raising of mar- 
gin requirements could still prove to have been 
merely the first leg of a corrective move lasting 
well into February; perhaps even longer. If this 
turns out to be the case, not only investors but even 
short term traders should certainly follow policies 
of the utmost conservatism until the market’s tech- 
nical position has been improved. When that time 
comes, some attractive purchase opportunities 


should be available. 


However, recent developments suggest that the 
latest drop .may have been a flash in the pan like 
several others seen over the past year, even though 
this one was by far the most extensive despite its 
brevity. It is not at all unusual for a modest rally 
to follow so sharp a setback as that of January 4-6, 
but unless the downtrend is resumed fairly soon it 
might not be resumed at all if past market patterns 
are followed. The recent speculative splurge in 
Pantepec Oil certainly indicates that many people 
are still anxious to buy if they can find any pretext 
for doing so. Buying of this type cannot sustain an 
otherwise weak market, but it shows that the public 
has not been frightened by the shakeout. 


Under ordinary circumstances, failure of a 
brief but sharp decline to carry through is regarded 
as proof that the market possesses impressive un- 
derlying strength, and should therefore proceed con- 
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siderably higher over the near or medium term. 
No such conclusion can be justified today. This 
is not to say that an early advance beyond previous 
highs cannot extend well above those levels, but 
such a move under present conditions would repre- 
sent pure speculative froth rather than considered 
action based on values. 


Although the bull market has already lasted 
over five and one-half years, there is no reason for 
it to come to an early end in view of the failure of 
prices to get seriously out of line with earnings and 
dividends. Prices are no higher relative to earn- 
ings than they were in the fall of 1927, when an 
advance had been in progress for six years and 
business prospects were no more favorable than 
they appear today. At that time, the rally still had 
two years to go. (Obviously, the analogy should 
not be pressed too closely.) 


However, if purely speculative considerations 
govern market action from now on, the end of the 
major uptrend will be brought considerably closer 
and the risks involved in stock ownership will be 
greatly increased. Thus, in the long run, it would 
be much better for the market to consolidate its 
sizable gains, a process which would involve reap- 
praisal of the relative positions of over-priced, lag- 
gard and neutral groups. 


Such a reappraisal can be made intelligently 
only after the consolidation has largely run its 
course. Until that time comes (if it does), com- 
mitments should be concentrated in defensive-type 
shares or those which appear seriously laggard 
now. These categories include variety and grocery 
chain, shoe, utility, natural gas, bank, food, to- 
bacco, soft drink, ethical drug, carpet, rayon and 
cotton textile equities. If no full-scale reaction 
appears, such a policy will forego some paper 
profits, but will minimize the risk of real losses 
later on. 

Written January 13, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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Steel Output Rising 


Steel production in December was the best in 13 
months. Estimated ingot tonnage rose to nearly 8.3 
million compared with just under 8.1 million for 
the preceding month and 7.9 million in December 
1953. Output for the year did not, of course, set 
any record since the estimated 88.3 million tons 
was down nearly 21 per cent from the 1953 figure. 
On the other hand, fourth-quarter production was 
the best of the year and was only slightly below the 
pace of the last three months of 1953. Demand 
recently has been growing stronger not only be- 
cause of seasonal shipments to the automobile in- 
dustry but because of the expanding wants of a 
rising number of products and consuming indus- 
tries. Last week, steelmaking operations were sched- 
uled at 82 per cent, up one percentage point from 
the week before. 


Atomic Instrument Companies 

Although still a fledgling industry, the produc- 
tion of radiation instruments has grown consider- 
ably along with the expansion in use of nuclear 
materials. These instruments, ranging from inexpen- 
sive geiger counters to high-priced and complex 
apparatus for medical use, are now produced 
by nearly 100 companies which together represent 
a $30 million a year business. Numerous instru- 
ments are needed for health-protection purposes, 
for biological and chemical research, and for 
production control. Thus, the Atomic Energy 
Commission—which itself purchases most of its 
instruments from commercial sources—is anxious 
to foster growth in the radiation instrument field. 
Comments the AEC: “Instruments for radiation 
measurement are indispensable tools to scientists 
and engineers in the atomic energy industry.” Fac- 
ters in the nuclear instrument field, which are 
essentially speculative situations, include Tracerlab, 
Inc., Beckman Instruments, Consolidated Engineer- 
ing, Nuclear Instrument & Chemical, Victoreen 
Instrument, and Atomic Instrument Company. 


Big Road Program 

The proposal of the President’s Highway Com- 
mission that the Federal Government contribute 
$25 billion toward rebuilding and new construc- 
tion of the nation’s roads focuses attention on the 
cement, asphalt and road building equipment indus- 
tries. The amount asked is probably not excessive; 
in fact the Public Roads Commission has been 
urging Federal contribution of larger amounts for 
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years. If the $25 billion total is accepted, then the 
Government would be paying about 25 per cent of 
a proposed $101 billion program to build up the 
nation’s roads over a period of ten years. The 
cement industry meanwhile estimates that by 1970, 
annual cement consumption in the U. S. should 
reach 320 million barrels, 20 per cent over present 
levels. Last year, about 20 per cent of output went 
for highway construction but under the proposed 
ten-year expansion program, cement requirements 
for highways would climb to 90 million barrels a 
year or around one-third of present capacity. The 
major asphalt producers, incidentally, are the big 
oil companies. 


Savings & Loan Record 

Savings and loan associations, in which over 14 
million persons hold shares, had a record growth 
of $4.5 billion during 1954, boosting their total 
assets to $31 billion. In 1955 these specialized 
thrift and home financing institutions hope to in- 
crease their assets by an additional $5 billion, with 
the aid of sales promotion talks to builders, build- 
ing employes, and industrial companies; the sales 
drive will seek to drive home the point that funds 
placed with the associations help many individual 
lines of business by keeping the building boom 
going. 

Since the end of World War II, growth of the 
savings and loan associations has far exceeded that 
of the savings banks. However, last year was the 
first in which the savings and loans topped the 
savings banks in both total assets and dollars in- 
vested in the respective types of institutions. One 
factor now encouraging investment in savings and 
loan shares is that the return to the saver is in the 
form of a dividend, which makes such income, gen- 
erally speaking, eligible for the dividend tax credit. 


New Building Peak 


Building outlays in 1954 exceeded the previous 
1953 peaks in each of the 12 months and made it 
the eighth consecutive year in which construction 
activity reached a new high. Government estimates 
stand at a new record of $37.2 billion, five per cent 
above the 1953 figure, with outlays for new private 
construction accounting for the entire increase. 
These were up eight per cent from 1953 while the 
$11.5 billion public spending figure was about the 
same as a year earlier. Another record was set in 
private non-farm housing which totaled over $12 
billion compared with $10.6 billion in 1953 and 
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$11.5 billion in 1950, the record-breaking year for 
the number of new dwelling units put under con- 
struction. The fewer housing starts last year carried 
a greater dollar volume partly because of increased 
construction costs and partly because somewhat 
larger homes are being built. Private expenditures 
were greater last year than in 1953 for all major 
types of construction except industrial plants, and 
farm, railroad and gas utilities construction. Lower 
Federal spending, especially for military facilities, 
were about offset by increased State and municipal 
outlays, mainly for schools, roads, and sewer and 
water systems. 


New Drugs 


Successful new drugs, which held the key to 
higher earnings for the drug industry in 1954, 
will play an equally important role in this year’s 
earnings picture. Examples of companies which 
improved their 1954 results are Smith, Kline & 
French which marketed Thorazine, a drug that 
represents a new approach to the treatment of 
mental illness; Bristol-Myers which capitalized on 


_ tetracycline production; and G. D. Searle which 


brought out new drugs and also benefited from the 
end of EPT. 

Companies which appear to have possibilities of 
turning in a good performance this year are 
Schering, which is now testing two steroids 
(Metacortalone and Metacortin) that may repre- 
sent an important step forward in treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis; Parke, Davis which has a 
new product (Serfin) for treatment of hyperten- 
sion and Camoform for use against amebic dysen- 
tery, a widespread tropical disease which also 
affects 10 per cent of U.S. population; and Abbott 
Laboratories, a leader in the field of radioactive 
drugs. 
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Vinyl Resin Use Grows 

Use of vinyl resins in plastic sheeting, film, and 
coated fabrics—which soared from only 120,000 
pounds in 1940 to an estimated 310 million pounds 
in 1954—is expected to rise another 40 per cent 
by 1959 when use of the materials may reach 420 
to 450 million pounds. Vinyls, which are produced 
in both flexible and rigid forms, are familiar as 
raincoats, garment bags, shower curtains, wire and 
cable insulation, phonograph records, and garden 
hose. Showing above-average growth are flexible 
vinyl film in the production of pressure-sensitive 
electrical tape, vinyl-based wall and floor cover- 
ings, and plastic packaging materials made of 
vinyl resins. Leading producers of vinyl resins in- 
clude Union Carbide which has Vinylite as a trade 
name, Dow Chemical (Saran), Firestone Tire 
(Velon), B. F. Goodrich (Geon), Goodyear Tire 
(Pliovic), and U.S. Rubber (Marvinol). 


Corporate Briefs 

Arkansas Louisiana Gas has received authority 
to raise rates by $2.2 million annually. 

Hoffman Electronics 50-cent par common stock 
has been listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film plans to set up a 
TV film-making unit. 


Latest Market Statistics 


Jan. 12 Year 
*Price-Earning Ratios 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ...... 13.08 9.38 
, a 10.74 5.18 
Se CE hee ce cee 15.78 13.95 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ...... 4.30% 5.83% 
Ze Tee he. eS 4.97 6.88 
y a! 4.61 5.23 
OO Stocks .......... 4.36 5.78 


* Standard & Poor’s Corporation; see also page 32. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 
Read Left Scale 


DAILY 1954 
Read Right Scale 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U.S; Gov't Bes, WIZ 57s os ess 98 2.65% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964 110 3.21 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961........ 98 2.84 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

B9NS .. coschGhvnugcdeeiosee > heehee 99 3.18 105 
Gities Sexvice 36, 1977.0: scsccssiess 99 = 3.06 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 96 2.91 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 97 2.95 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 94 3.06 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 106 3.94 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970.. 104 2.92 104 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 103 3.29 104.4 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 140 5.00% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% Istcum. 109 4.82 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............. 60 4.17 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 106 4.25 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum.conv. 31 4.52 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 98 5.10 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


c~ Dividends — Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Dow 4npemical ..5.5.2-.<%2.<6 *$1.00 $1.00 47 2.1% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... *160 200 44 46 
Gaara Feeds ao cicisc ss civics 245 275 T7 39 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 *3.00 76 40 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 2.50 86 2.9 
United Air Lines ............ 1s --150 3%. 42 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 230 81 31 


*Also paid stock. fBased on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


c Dividends — Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 
pe ee er $9.00 $9.00 174 5.1% 
Borden Company ............ 2.80 *280 64 44 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.909 090 16 56 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.30 240 4 52 
es Es Wt icwdndedesicxsce S00 380 S53 5&7 
Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 500 8 6.0 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 3.00 51 59 
May Department Stores........ 1.80 180 36 5.0 
SNS EE niadcecsccscesccs . ae’ ae eee 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 205 220 4 48 
Pere 1.62% 2.00 39 5.1 
Phitip Blorsia £Ad...... 00.0503 3.00 300 40 75 
ee 240 240 46 5.2 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .......... 225 22% S& 43 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 46 4.4 
Standard Brands ............. 17 6215 3 5S5 
i Oe Pee 2.00 225 46 49 
Temes CamORy ois 5 iscc css ee 340 3.75 8 4.4 
Union Pacific Railroad........ 6.00 600 147 41 
Walgreen Company .......... 170 160 29 55 
West Penn Electric........... 2.20 2.30 52 4.6 





*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


co Dividends —, Recent 

1953 1954 Price Yield 
i ae hee re $3.00 $3.00 54 56% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 4.00 5.75 106 44.7 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 150 160 33 5.4 
Aust, TGR: oie svicns sie 250 250 42 60 
Container Corporation ........ 2.20 250 65 746 
Flintkote Company ........... 200 300 4 63 
General Motors .............. 400 500 97 52 
Glidden Company ............ 200 200 40 50 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 103 58 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 400 99 40 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... 2.00 *200 56 3. 
Simmons Company ........... 250 250 42 60 
See WE os rs eR ERS 260 260 52 50 
Sperry Corporation ........... 150 175 43 4.7 
Ds Se GRR vase celeen iin 3.00 3.00 71 42 





*Also paid stock. tBased on current quarterly rate. {Based 
on $2.50 actual annual basis. 
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Washington Newsletter 








Regional company meetings are growing in favor—Bills to 


strengthen Robinson Patman Act introduced in Congress— 


Bitter competition exists between Air Force and the Army 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—When peo- 
ple lose money in the stock market 
they write to their Senators as well 
as to editors. After the recent sharp 
selling wave, it was just in the cards 
that a committee should decide to 
investigate. There doesn’t appear to 
be any particular plan, so far. Staff 
members of the Banking Committee 
haven’t the slightest idea whom to 
call and what questions to ask. 

Even the tone of the proposed in- 
vestigation is still undecided. You 
could handle such a probe in at least 
two ways: good and bad theatre. 
Bad theatre would involve learned 
analyses of such things as “supply 
and demand,” effects of credit policy, 
and influence of the stock market on 
business. These are a nuisance to the 
press: good newspaper leads are hard 
to find, yet the hearings must be 
covered. It’s better theatre to look 
for frauds, manipulations and_ the 
like. 

It’s to be expected that the hear- 
ings will include a bit of both: dull 
stretches enlivened from time to time 
by descriptions of boiler rooms. Ob- 
viously, the market generally has not 
been influenced much by high pres- 
sure selling ; biggest rises and declines 
were in well known names. But every 
bull market offers opportunities to 
people with oil or more recently, 
tanium. Senators as well as security 
experts know how to tear a phony 
prospectus apart. 


The Administration economists 
veren’t much concerned about the 
break, After all, stocks had been sell- 
ng pretty cheap in relationship to 
arnings for a long time. Finally, 


ost of the purchases have been for 
ash, 


Among company management 
o¢nsultants, there’s a growing fad 
n favor of regional meetings. The 
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word “communications” is used fre- 
quently in consultant literature and 
is being picked up more and more 
by the people who officially run the 
companies. In practice, it’s often a 
call to have bigger meetings which 
must be attended by salesmen, de- 
signers, ad writers, foremen and 
others. 

This brings considerable business 
to the hotels. Company meetings, it’s 
said, are far more profitable than con- 
ventions called by the trade associa- 
tions. Where a company man spends 
$22 on the average, a delegate spends 
only $11. There are all sorts of 
gadgets which improve communica- 
tions: exhibits, film, etc. Business in 
these lines has been brisk. 

Occasions for meetings come up at 
the drop of a hat. Investors must 
have noticed that the regional stock- 
holders meetings, now so fashionable, 
seem as much designed to impress 
local dealers as stockholders. Sales- 
men say that the big sales meetings 
also look to dealers, who, for some 
reason, must be impressed. Most im- 
pressed are the hotel proprietors. 


One of the bitterest issues in 
Washington, only spoken about oc- 
casionally, is the competition be- 
tween Air Force, which relies on 
bombing, and the Army. Probably 
the Democrats will support the 
Army; the State of the Union Mes- 
sage suggested high reliance on the 
most destructive weapons. Number of 
troops in service, apparently, will be 
reduced. 


Both in the Senate and House, 
bills were introduced early to make 
defense against Robinson Patman 
Act charges more difficult. This Act 
prohibits price discrimination among 
wholesaling or retailing customers if, 
in the judgment of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Courts, they 









reduce competition. Several years 
ago, Standard Oil of Indiana suc- 
ceeded in defending itself by show- 
ing that its cut prices merely met 
those of a competitor. 

Since that decision, there’s been a 
continued campaign by grocery re- 
tailers and others to wipe out the 
defense. For the last six months, 
trade literature has been widely cir- 
culated on the subject; lobbyists are 
hopeful that a bill actually will pass 
this year. It’s supposed that if Con- 
gress enacts, the President will most 
likely sign. 

Although the bill doesn’t frankly 
say so, it would make it illegal al- 
together to meet a competitor’s prices, 
except by cutting prices to all cus- 
tomers. The only way to meet com- 
petitors’ discriminations, evidently, 
will be to complain to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


The Bureau of Standards has 
worked out some techniques for mak- 
ing the giant electronic calculators 
easier to use. Particularly, they’ve 
developed new devices for feeding 
them with information. Until re- 
cently, the speed of the Census Bu- 
reau’s Univac was lost in preparing 
material for it. Now, part of this job 
is automatic. 


The concerns which provide lists 
of names to mail order houses are 
getting a good break. The Post Of- 
fice is dropping its system of deliver- 
ing circulars throughout a county ad- 
dressed merely to “Householder” or 
“Box Holder.” Principal opponents 
to the scheme were, however, the 
newspapers, which feared they were 
losing advertising revenue to the so- 
called “junk mail.” 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Business & Finance .. . 

Twenty statistical series which are 
considered to reflect economic condi- 
tions in the United States dre de- 
scribed in a 74-page booklet, Selected 
Economic Indicators, offered without 
charge by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York—the booklet is a re- 
print of material which originally ap- 
peared in the Bank’s Monthly Review 
of Credit and Business Conditions. 
.. . The spring seminar schedule of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion will include 148 discussion 
groups on 122 subjects of interest to 
industrial management—while most 
of the meetings are scheduled for 
New York City between February 
and June, some will be held in Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and Dallas; full 
details on individual sessions are con- 
tained in a 42 page booklet, AMA 
Workshop and Orientation Seminars, 
available on request to the AMA.... 
Business executives who may be con- 
cerned with the registration of securi- 
ties on Form S-1 under the Securities 
Act of 1933 will find of considerable 
aid a 54-page booklet now available 
from Twentieth Century Press, Inc. 
—titled Form S-1 and Regulation C, 
it covers items required in the pros- 
pectus, information that must be filed 
in the registration statement and 
financial statements, exhibits and 
newspaper prospectuses. 


Food & Drink... 

FrigiDinner, Inc., is test-marketing 
in Philadelphia complete frozen din- 
ners for children packaged in air- 
plane-style aluminum disposable trays 
—a choice of three dinners is offered. 
.. . Two fruit juices recently added 
to the Clapp’s baby food line by 
Duffy-Mott Co., Inc., are packaged in 
regular four-ounce nursing bottles— 
one is a blend of orange and apple 
juices while the other is similar but 
with prune juice added for a mild 
laxative effect... . As a tribute to the 
Cristoforo Colombo, the new luxury 
passenger ship of the Italian Line, 
and of course to stimulate sales for its 
Christopher Columbus brand rum, 
Distillers Corporation-Seagrams last 
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week introduced a new cocktail— 
name of the cocktail, naturally, is the 
Colombo. ... Three new frozen meats 
packaged in service portions have 
been added to the Armour & Com- 
pany product line for a total of 17 
such foods presently offered consum- 
ers—they are buttered beef steaks, 
cheeseburgers and beef grill steaks 
with barbecue sauce. . . . Jell-O in- 
stant pudding in a coconut cream 
flavor will be introduced to consumers 
on February 1 by General Foods Cor- 
poration—three other flavors are al- 
ready on the market, namely choco- 
late, vanilla and butterscotch. 


Office Accessories .. . 

Lost labor resulting from coffee 
breaks in plants and offices can be re- 
duced to a minimum with the water 
dispenser in the photo below which 
serves both cold and hot water, the 
latter at the right temperature for 
making instant coffee—the new unit, 





called the Oasis Hot ’N Cold by Ebco 
Manufacturing Company, spells econ- 
omy for the employe too since he wiil 
not have the extra expense of having 
hot drinks delivered. . . . Draftsmen 
get a break with introduction of a rul- 
ing pen with an ink cartridge built 
into the shaft which is said to hold 
the equivalent of 130 fillings at the 
ink bottle—when the nib is dry, says 
Rule-O-Matic Corporation, the man- 
ufacturer, just press the button at the 


top of the shaft.... Master Addresser 
Company, manufacturer of a line of 
spirit process addressing machines, 
has developed an inexpensive new ad- 
dressing system in which a paper slip 
replaces the metal plate or stencil 
commonly used for such work—the 
slip, which is good for 50 or more 
impressions, fits into a specially cut 
3 x 5 inch file card which serves asa 
holder and additionally can be used 
for record keeping. 


Books & Maguzines ... 

The 50-year-old monthly magazine 
The Journal of Accountancy, pub- 
lished by the American Institute of 
Accountants, started the new year 
with a completely new appearance— 
page size was increased to the stand- 
ard 8% x 11% inches, typography 
modernized. . . . Curtis Publishing 
Company at mid-year will bring out 
a new quarterly magazine edited for 
the young girl who is about to be 
married—to be titled Bride-To-Be, it 
will be sold only at newsstands. ... 
The summer issue of House Beauti- 
ful’s Guide for the Bride magazine, 


at newsstands April 12, will feature 
Bride's 
House of 1955”; this will be a three- 
bedroom prefabricated wood home 
manufactured by United States Steel 
Homes, Inc.—young marrieds will 
also have an opportunity to see the 
actual house that is described since 
more than 150 of them will be erected 
throughout the country by U. S. Steel 
dealer-builders for preview on and 
...A history 
of Unilever, formed a quarter of 3 
century ago when the British firm oj 


what will be called “The 


after publication date. 


Lever Bros. merged with the Dutel 


Margarine Union, has been publishe 


in London by Cassell & Co., Ltd 
(price, $6.30)—titled The History 0 


Unilever, the story is unfolded in twa 
volumes, the first dealing with events 
prior to 1929 and the second covering 


ie « eee 


progress since that date. 


pillar Tractor Company has added its 


story to the rapidly growing list 0 
corporate histories in a 104-pag 
hardbound book entitled 50 Years 0 
Tracks; distribution is principal 
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through Caterpillar dealers, at $1.25 
per copy. 





Packaging ... 

More widespread packaging of food 
products in aerosol containers is fore- 
seen by Wolco-Spray, Inc., in an- 
nouncing the development of a re- 
usable pressurized container utilizing 
4 non-harmful carbon-dioxide propel- 
lant—foods can be packed so as to be 
delivered in varying degrees from a 

Bi fine mist to a solid stream, according 
Bitc the manufacturer. . . . Readers in- 
Bterested in packaging might make a 
memo of the 24th National Packaging 
| Exposition which has been scheduled 
for April 18-21 at Chicago’s famed 
International Amphitheatre — some 
30,000 business executives from home 
efmand abroad are expected to attend. 
- Mm... A revised edition of The Folding 
§ Carton, a 56-page reference on the 
1 [folding paper carton industry, has 
~ been published by the Folding Paper 
1-f§Box Association of America (price 
ay f951.25)—graphically illustrated, the 
ag fH book includes a review of the industry 
ut for the casual reader as well as a step- 
or |by-step technical description for those 
who are more interested in the field. 





Random Notes... 

Two veteran executives of the elec- 
tric razor field have organized a new 
corporation, Electric Razor Special- 
ties, Inc., to operate electric razor 
specialty shops in department stores 
throughout the United States—these 
shops will carry a complete line of 
lectric shavers and will be staffed 
with technicians capable of making 
on-the-spot repairs for all brands... . 
From Glasgow, Scotland, comes word 
of the manufacture for export of an 
lectric potato peeler that will wash 
end peel seven pounds of spuds in 
about One minute’s time—the product 
of Noel de Mille & Co., Ltd., it can 
iso be used for apples and other 
egetables. . . . 1 A method of packag- 
ig pipe tobacco in individual por- 
ions to provide only the amount 
eeded for oné filling of a smoker’s 
@ pe has been developed by S. L. 
irschhorn, for which he now holds 
LU. S. patent—primary objective of 
€ invention is to maintain the origi- 
al taste and other qualities of tobacco 
peak condition from the time it 
faves the factory to actual usage by 
€ consumer. . . . An engineering 
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dream of long standing will come true 
this summer when the laying of the 
first transatlantic telephone cable will 
begin as a cooperative venture of 
Great Britain’s General Post Office, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation — 
when completed next year, it will 
enable the making of transatlantic 
telephone calls of clear and constant 








quality, eliminating the dependency 
on good weather conditions which are 
so essential for the present radio- 
telephone system which links the 
American and European continents. 


—Howard L. Sherman 


When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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stock has appreciated 63%. 


SPECIAL You are invited to 


OFFER: 


analyses of 36 selected 


Special Situations for 
EXTRAORDINARY 
CAPITAL GAIN! 


You are invited to join a small group of investors now profiting from 
THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE, 
designed expressly for capital appreciation. 


This unique service—whose subscription list is limited to 2,000— 
recommends unusual Over-the-Counter stocks that are 
candidates for extraordinary capital gain over a period of time. 
a Special Situation has been reeommended, continuous year ’round 


Investors in Capitol Growth will note that: 

All 92 Special Situations recommended to date have resulted in total profits 
of 811.9 points against total loss of only 36.7 points. 
more than 22 times the losses. 

Of the 27 Specials recommended in 1954, 24 went up (as much as 176%), 
2 are unchanged, and one went down (it went down 6%). 


A typical example of an Over-the-Counter Special Situation is National 
Co. recommended on June 21, 1954 at 8%. 


accept a 3-month Introductory Subscription 
to THE OVER-THE-COUNTER 
VICE. You would receive a Summary of all 92 Special Situa- 
tions recommended to date, latest Supervisory Reviews and all 
6 new recommendations during the 3-month period; in addition, 
at no extra charge, a complete binder containing original 
Specials previously recommended, in- 
cluding 7 Especially Recommended for purchase now. 
Backed by The Value Line Research Organization—one of America’s 
largest investment research groups — THE OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE searches out the special “work-out” 
values, abnormally high yields or unusually strong growth situations 
that offer possibility of extraordinary capital gain. To reduce risk to 
the minimum, the Service selects only securities that appear markedly 
undervalued relative to current or prospective earning power and divi- 
dend paying ability. These soundly managed and adequately financed 
companies, as they gain seasoning, can advance widely in price regard- 
less of the trend of the general market. 


To take advantage of this offer, send $25 with your name and address 
to Dept. FW-18, or mail coupon below. 


THE OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE 


Published By Arnold Bernhard and Co., Inc. 


The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th St, New York 17, N. Y. 


Once 


Total profits were 


Since recommendation, this 


SPECIAL SITUATIONS SER- 





NOTE: If you would prefer 
to receive a short-term trial 
of one month including two 
previous recommendations, 
two new rec endations, 
and all new supervisory 
reviews over the 4-week 
period, enclose $5 with your 
name and address. 











THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL 
SITUATIONS SERVICE 
Dept. FW-18, 5 East 44th Street 
New York 17, New York 

Please enter my 3-month Introductory sub- 
scription. | enclose check for $25. 
at once the complete binder with currently 
recommended specials already filed. 


Send me 
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Business Background 








Automatic Canteen contracts to acquire 52 per cent interest 


in Rowe—Resulting organization should strengthen industry 





obot Ven- 

dors—The 
automatic ven- 
ding machine 
business 
started 30 
years ago 
when, it is said, 
the late WIL- 
LIAM H. Rowe 
made a_ robot 
salesman out 
of parts sal- 
vaged from an 
empty whiskey barrel and some pieces 
of metal. In 1954, gross sales han- 
dled by such machines are estimated 
as high as $1.7 billion: a stick of 
Wrigley gum, a Hershey chocolate 
bar, a snack and a container of milk 
to go with it, the ubiquitous machine- 
dispensed pack of cigarettes, and 
many other items. Many companies 
are in the field, the largest being the 
Automatic Canteen Company of 
America and, by far the largest 
vendor of cigarettes and a leading 
manufacturer of vending machine 
equipment, The Rowe Corporation. 
Automatic Canteen has contracted to 
acquire a 52 per cent interest in 
Rowe and plans are afoot to inte- 
grate their facilities. 


N. Leverone 


Three Key Men — Automatic 
Canteen will purchase 262,500 shares 
of Rowe’s common stock. NATHANIEL 
LEVERONE and ARNOLD M. JOHNSON 
will continue as chairman and vice 
chairman, respectively, of Automatic 
Canteen. And Ropert Z. GREENE, 
president of Rowe, will become a di- 
rector and chairman of the executive 
committee of Automatic Canteen. 
Each of the three men is widely 
known both inside and outside the 
automatic vending machine business. 
Mr. Leverone, a native of New 
Hampshire, founded Automatic Can- 
teen in 1929 and developed his com- 
pany through the depression into, 
among other things, the world’s larg- 
est dispenser of candy bars. A resi- 
dent of Chicago for nearly 50 years, 
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By Frank H. McConnell 











A. M. Johnson R. Z. Greene 


he has engaged in a wide variety of 
civic activities and has won laurels 
for his work on the Chicago Crime 
Cémmission and as chairman of the 
Mayor’s Committee for a Cleaner 
Chicago. Bob Greene teamed up with 
Rowe in developing the potentialities 
of the latter’s cigarette machine and 
has been largely responsible for its 
growth into a corporation with nearly 
$30 million assets, substantial manu- 
facturing equipment, and a chain of 
35,000 vending machines through the 
country that have become an im- 
portant part of today’s cigarette-sell- 
ing mechanism. 


Banker Sportsman—The third 
man in the transaction is Mr. John- 
son who, curiously, is the key man 
in working out the agreement for sale 
of Rowe stock to Automatic Canteen. 
Johnson was at one time a Chicago 
banker with a keen interest in mid- 
western manufacturing activities. He 
first served Automatic Canteen as an 
adviser, soon was working hard to 
help develop the company, and now 
is devoting most of his time to the 
enterprise. He is out of banking en- 
tirely, but apparently has some side- 
lines of interest. Very recently, last 
November 9, to be exact, the nation’s 
newspapers headlined the fact that, 
after four months of hectic negotia- 
tion, Mr. Johnson had eventually suc- 
ceeded in getting the approval of 
other American League clubs to his 
offer for purchase of the Philadelphia 
Athletics. The team will be moved 





next Spring to Kansas City. And 
who is backing up the younger Mr, 
Johnson? His Automatic Canteen 
chairman and crime-buster, Mr. Lev- 
erone, among others. For both, how- 
ever, it is a purely personal venture 
of risk capital ; no company funds are 
involved. 









New Touch—The Hammond 
Organ Company is introducing some- 
thing new this year that is described 
as a basic improvement making the 
organ capable of delicate shadings of 
expressions and nuances never before I 

° “ 9° n 
possible. In other words, “touch” is a 
built into the keys so that melody @ 4, 
notes can be accented at will. S.M. Ha 
SORENSON, executive vice president, ta: 
demonstrated the instrument recently JJ be 
in New York and Chicago. It arrives : 





at a good time because, so Mr. Soren- a 
son reports, company organ stocks a 
are now low and the new model is & ati 
ready for the market. In its last 
fiscal year, Hammond earned $3.35 the 
on its stock. Doing better this year. sh 

Sold American—This is the title JJ 7, 
of a new anniversary book describing § 7p, 


“The First Fifty Years of The 1 





American Tobacco Company.” Actu- & bo: 
ally, said Paut M. Haun, president, @ An 
the business goes back two and a half @ 1 
centuries, though not under that cor- re 
porate name. Bringing it down tog, 
modern and neo-modern times, he ob- @ jus 
served that in 1883 a girl made four & the 
cigarettes a minute. Today, a ma- @ bet 
chine turns cigarettes out at the rate J tha 
of 1,600 a minute. —_ 

teri 

nat 


Any Questions?—Campbell Soup 


Company, whose listing on the New @ int, 
York Stock Exchange recently caused § mer 
quite a stir, is going all out to make eco: 
its suddenly greatly increased family jj ton 
of stockholders welcome. For most on 


of its corporate history (the business 
dates back to 1869), the company has 
had for all practical purposes only one 
stockholder. ‘‘Now,” said W. B. 
MurpBYy, president, in a letter to his 
new partners, “we shall have many 
thousands. We sincerely. hope that 
our relationship will be a beneficial 
and pleasant one for you.” As a 
starter he invites all stockholders to 
the next annual meeting (Friday, 
November 18) and then offers this: 
“If you have any questions, we shall 
be pleased to do our best to answer 
them.” 
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How a Miracle 
Became a Kitchen 
Commonplace 


In Grandma’s day, food preservation 
was a sometime thing. Salting, pickling, 
drying and smoking were effective after 
a fashion, but foods kept fresh and 
tasty in the hot summer would have 
been considered a miracle. 

Of course, ice was fairly efficient for 
keeping foods longer. But ice was a 
product of nature. In the summer it was 
scarce and costly. Mechanical refriger- 
ation was still a dream of the future. 

In 1834 Jacob Perkins had patented 
the first practical ice-making machine. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, 
ice-making plants had become a famil- 
iar sight in cities and towns, and every 
modern home boasted an “‘icebox.”’ 
This was certainly progress. 

But there were drawbacks. The ice- 
box held little food. The ice melted. 
And that meant, more often than not, 
ice water all over the kitchen floor. 

The idea of a home refrigerator de- 
veloped quite slowly. The first ones 
were crude and costly. They were really 
just small ice-making plants housed in 
the old-fashioned wooden icebox. A 
better material was needed. A material 
that could be used in mass-production 
manufacturing. A strong, rugged ma- 
terial that costs little. That material, 
naturally, was steel. 

So the steel home refrigerator came 
into being. And it has progressed tre- 
mendously in efficiency, convenience, 
economy and appearance. The refriger- 
ator of the early 1920’s, in the coin of 
the time, cost about six times the price 
of today’s handsome models. 


It takes steel—and lots of it—to produce nearly 


theet will be transformed into refrigerator doors. 


4,000,000 refrigerators each year. This cold-rolled 











Why this better product today—at 
such low cost? 

There are many reasons, of course. 
But steel—America’s great bargain 
metal—has played an important part. 

And it has taken many kinds of steel. 
Wide, flat sheets with the ductility to 
shape the case’s curves and corners. 
Strain-free sheets for doors. High- 
strength strip and sheets for structural 
members. Wear-resisting steel for mov- 
ing parts. Special steels for hardware 
and trim. And, always, with steel’s 
rugged durability, came the fine quality 
surface that is the base for the bright, 
smooth, clean finishes. Today, eight 
out of ten homes have refrigerators— 
a mass production miracle impossible 
without modern steels. 

Of course, National Steel does not 
make refrigerators, but since the begin- 
ning, National has been one of the 
leading producers of the types of steel 
used in the manufacture of refriger- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


Only steel will do for handsome, yet rugged, refrig- 
erator doors. This giant press, with a pressure of 
7500 pounds, forms the smooth, rounded surfaces, 





ators and many other home appliances. 
National Steel research and production 
men have worked hand in hand with 
refrigerator manufacturers to provide 
the precise kinds of steel needed for 
continual progress. And this progress 
means not only miracles accepted as 
commonplace today, but also a steady 
flow of new and even better products 
in the future. 

This is steel and this is National 
Steel—one of America’s foremost pro- 
ducers of steel. 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton 
Steel Company ¢ Hanna Iron Ore Company 
e Stran-Steel Division ¢ National Steel 
Products Company « The Hanna Furnace 
Corporation « National Mines Corporation 











CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Here, mass-production miracles are performed— 
over 2500 handsome refrigerators daily. Steel means 
more products, better products—at lower cost. 
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OUR CREDO 
For 1955 Investors 


@ We Believe that when buying stocks your primary pur- 
pose should be liberal income consistent with safety. 


@ We Believe that long-term capital gains should be your 
secondary objective, even in a rising market. 


@ We Believe that we can help you to achieve both of 
these worthwhile objectives by simple methods which long 
experience has tested and proved to be thoroughly sound 
and practically attainable. 


@ We Believe that there’s no short-cut to investment suc- 
cess, that your judgment of relative stock vaiies can be 
no better than your sources of information. 


q We Believe that confidence, courage and patience, born 
of knowledge, are vitally important elements in achieving 
financial independence and pay out handsomely for the 
long-term investor. 


@ We Believe that those who buy any stock with the ex- 
pectation of “quick profits” should always be prepared 
also for “quick losses.” 


@ We Believe that no investor should speculate with more 
money than he can afford to lose, because no infallible, 
fool-proof system of forecasting minor market swings has 
yet been devised or discovered. 
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What a $20 Subscription Brings: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which will enable 
you to handle your security investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly 


“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 


(pocket-size Stock 


Guides containing our independent ratings and essential data on 1,970 listed 
stocks); 
(ec) PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE Privilege (by mail) as per 
rules; and 


(d) Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 


40th revised edition; 


304 


pages; covers 1,864 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready refer- 


ence manual we ever published. 


Book is sold separately for $5. 


Best Way for Investors to Start New Year 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[] Check here if subscription is NEW . 
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For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 40th 
Revised, 304-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 
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9 This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 1953, 


12 Months to November 30 





Arizona Public Service... $1.54 $1.22 
Dallas Power & Light. . 10.52 9.37 
Gen. Telephone Corp..... 2.82 2.99 La 
Goasand.. (51. ° W.)iss.. Ja. 1.92 1.75 
Gulf States Utilities..... 1.95 1.84 un 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 1.17 0.96 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr.... 1.77 1,58 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.03 0.90 
Iowa Southern Utilities... 1.41 1.64 ( 
Maine Public Service..... 2.03 1.8] 
New Orieans Pub. Serv... 2.82 2.92 mil 
Otter Tail Power... ...... 2.16 2.24 
Pactic Tel. & Tel........ 7.81 7.37 rep 
Public Service (Indiana) . 2.37 2.34 the 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.10 1.14 bi 
San Jose Water... ....... 2.75 2.36 ‘ § 
South Carolina El. & Gas = 1.32 1.11 Inv 
Southern Utah Power.. 0.92 1.49 phe 
Southwestern Pub. Serv.. 1.54 1.48 lar 
Texas Utilities .......... 3.83 332 
West Penn Electric...... 3.71 3.43 SIN 
11 Months to November 30 @ the 
Capital Airlines ......... 1.53 1.77 wa: 
Conttel “Teaelt «2... 23.0: 0.75 0.93 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... 1.31 4.28 fm ben 
Maine Central .......... 1.89 7.09 @ ing 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 1.83 4.55 \ 
Southern Pacific ........ 4.50 6.05 
Texas & Pacific......... 11.97. 22.71 J phe 
Union Pacifie ........... 13.36 13.62 @ ing 
9 Months to November 30 & was 
Eversharp, Inc. ......... 0.92 1.01 atte 
Fairmont Foods. <<: os.) 1.34 1.40 BS 
6 Months to November 30 § "8 
Colorado Milling & Elev.. 0.92 0.50 # cise 
General BRile oo... sess 2.26 2.18 HF one 
Pillsbury Mills ......... 2.80 2.47 h 
Standard-Thomson ...... 0.36 0.73 jm that 
Texas Industries ........ 1.04 0.36 # Gen 
3 Months to November 30 & out! 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel .. 0.80 © 1.03 wh 
Walker (Hiram) -Gooder- J 
ham & Wodts. oi. 0ics 2.12 2.28 Hall 1 
12 Months to October 31 @ selli 
Armour -& Go... . 6. in0ss. D0.35 1.81 sub; 
Central Acceptance ...... 0.46 0.94 nel 
Cherry-Burrell .......... 1.05 1.03 "2 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel 1.66 1.56 wou 
Dickey (W. S.) Clay.... 2.60 2.35 HH $39: 
Michigan Seamless Tube. 1.47 3.01 Be 0 
Minneapolis-Moline ...... D0.67 1.71 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ........ 1.89 1.91 BH com 
Ohio Leather .........;: 2.35 1.53 tion 
Rath Packing ........... 1.57 1928 
Smith Agricultural Chem. 8.91 6.60 @ Vou 
Spalding (A. G.)........ 1.47 1.30 
Timely Clothes ......... 1.48 1.5] 
Wentworth Mfg. ........ 0.13 0.43 
Le eer 1.03 0.98 
6 Months to October 31 
Gty Investing ..3....... 0.28 0.27 
et. ae ere re 2.59 1.94 
12 Months to September 30 
American Distilling ..... 3.12 1.83 
Detroit Harvester ....... 0.99 23) 
Kearney & Trecker...... 2.04 2.53 Bl whi 
MacMillan & Bloedel “B” *2.46 *2.19 T 
Maxson (W. L.)........ 4.53 3.55 
Nat’l Presto Industries... 1.74 1.36 
Smith Engineering ...... 5.79 6.24 
9 Months to sar, 30 
aston ON svc desc cetis 0.28 0.42 
Gatineau Power ......... *1.47 = *1,35 
Pantepec Oil, C. A....... 0.36 0.60 





*Canadian currency. D--Deficit. 
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Street News 





Large du Pont holdings of GM stocks cited in connection with 


underwriting provision in auto maker's in-family financing 


(= Motors Corporation’s of- 
fering of approximately $325 
million of new stock will by no means 
represent the largest piece of within- 
the-family financing, but it will be the 
biggest ever to be underwritten by 
investment bankers. American Tele- 
phone has made several considerably 
larger offerings to its stockholders 
since the end of World War II, but 
these were not underwritten and each 
was in the form of convertible de- 
bentures, which is a method of issu- 
ing stock in two steps. 

What made it possible for Tele- 
phone to float the several issues total- 
ing $2.5 billion without underwriting 
was the fact that each was priced so 
attractively that only the extremely 
negligent stockholder failed to exer- 
cise his rights or sell them to some- 
one who would do so. So the question 
that was on many tongues when 
General Motors announced the bare 
outlines of its financing program was 
why it was thought necessary to have 
an underwriting. The stock was then 
selling above $100 a share and the 
subscription price the management 
had in mind when it said the proceeds 
would be “in the neighborhood of 
$325 million,” was $75 a share. 

Of course, no one in the financial 
community actually voiced the ques- 
tion about the underwriting. That 
would have been close to heresy. It 
was explained by firms which ex- 
pected to receive a position in the 
syndicate that the underwriting would 
involve the extraordinary task of 
taking up all the subscription rights 
of du Pont, exercising them and find- 
ing a retail market for the nearly 
1,000,000 General Motors shares to 
which du Pont would be entitled. 

There was no question in anyone’s 
mind that du Pont interests would 
be able to take up their share of the 
issue. There was only the question 
whether it would be wise or politic 
to do so. What everyone had in mind 
when raising that question was the 
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fact that a Federal Court had just 
recently dismissed an anti-trust suit 
brought by the Government alleging 
an unholy alliance between several 
huge corporations, mentioning spe- 
cifically the financial relationship be- 
tween General Motors and du Pont. 
Du Pont has, roughly, a 20 per cent 
ownership of General Motors com- 
mon. 

This would be a good opportunity 
for du Pont to change its laissez faire 
policy with respect to that huge in- 
vestment without making any posi- 
tive move. Just by failing to exercise 
its General Motors subscription 
rights, du Pont would reduce the 
percentage of its interest and thereby 


make itself less vulnerable to any 
future criticism. 

Underwriters of the General Mo- 
tors stock offering will have a 30-day 
standby. Half a year ago that would 
have been considered an extraordi- 
narily risky undertaking. But the 
$131 million National City Bank un- 
derwriting made a change in under- 
writer thinking. The syndicate in 
August made a commitment at a fixed 
price of $52.50 a share and there was 
no out for the bankers until almost 
80 days had elapsed. And the gap 
between market price and subscrip- 
tion price in that case was only a 
small fraction of the leeway in the 
Géneral Motors deal as indicated by 
the market on the day the announce- 
ment was made. 

Value of subscription rights all but 
vanished in the last two days of the 
period. Market conditions being what 
they are, the same thing could happen 
in the case of General Motors. Pro- 
spective underwriters realize this, yet 
everyone seems eager for a place in 
the underwriting syndicate which will 
be formed. 








LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


Popular demand for some of the best- 
known stocks has pushed their prices 
beyond their value. _ Equally good 
stocks have been neglected since 1946. 
They are good bargains at their cur- 
rent low prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin lists 
50 stocks on which Babson’s clients 
have been advised to take their profits. 
It also lists 20 “bargain” stocks of high 
quality having less risk and better fu- 
tures. The “buy” list—based on up-to- 
the-minute research—covers stocks for 
income, capital gain, growth and specu- 
lation. 


Facts Dictate Moves 


The advice contained in this bulletin 
gives you the benefit of Babson’s 50- 
years’ experience in guarding investors’ 
gains through 5 Booms, 5 Panics, 10 
Administrations and 2 World Wars... 
covering periods when the gains of 
years were lost in weeks. This bulletin 
will be particularly valuable to in- 
vestors whose experience has been con- 
fined to the present 11-year bull market. 


Yours for Only $1.00 


For only $1.00—to cover cost of 
preparation and mailing—you get this 
chance to check your judgment against 
the advice of Babson’s over 100 trained 
investment personnel. Mail coupon be- 
low Today for your Special “Switch” 
Bulletin. 





BABSON’S REPORTS, INC., 








Please send me at once, postpaid, your Special “Switch” Bulletin listing 
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70 Stocks. $1 is enclosed. 
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Dept FW-15, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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for Profitable 
1955 MARKET DECISIONS 


The New JANUARY Issue of 


containing 


GRAPHIC STOCKS “ver 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows—earnings— 

dividends—capitalizations—VOLUME on 

virtually every active stock listed on 

N. Y. Stock and American Stock Exchanges 

covering 12 years to January 1, 1955. 

Complete with DIVIDEND RECORDS 
for the full year of 1954 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound). ..$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books)..... $50.00 
F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5, HA 2-4848 














_ DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared the following dividend: 

50 cents per share on the split Com 
mon Stock, payable March 15 1955 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 15. 1955. 

The dividend is equivalent to $1.00 
per share on the old stock. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By Arden E. Firestone, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, January 10, 1955 







THE 
GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 











COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held January 11, 
1955, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06%4 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the company, 
payable February 15, 1955, 
to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

















BUSINESS CONNECTIONS 


CHINCHILLAS 


YOU RAISE THEM. WE BUY THEM. SMALL 
CAPITAL CAN SHOW TERRIFIC PROFITS 
AT HOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME. FREE 
a EXPLAINS OUR NEW LEASE 


BOX $7 
LITTLE NECK, NEW YORK 
REAL ESTATE | 


410 ACRE 
HISTORIC PLANTATION 
AT CHARLESTON 


12-Room Home, Smaller Replica, Garage Apt., 
Tenant House; Hunting Deer, Ducks, Cattle; 
Ocean. Combines Shangri-La; Production; Suburban 
Realty Investment. $55,000. Terms. 


COL. J. POORE, RAVENEL, S. C. 
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Chesapeake & Ohio 





Concluded from page 11 


dled by diesel power. But while die- 
selization of passenger business has 
been helpful in reducing costs, C. & 
O. has been handicapped more than 
other Pocahontas carriers by virtue 
of its larger passenger business and 
more costly terminal operations. 

Earnings of Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which lagged the 1953 level during 
most of last year, exceeded the com- 
parable 1953 month for the first time 
in October, reflecting the general up- 
turn in business and improvement in 
coal traffic. Comparisons remained 
favorable during the final two months 
of last year and with the aid of year- 
end adjustments (including release 
of some reserves no longer needed) 
and tax savings through accelerated 
amortization (estimated at $1.50 to 
$1.75 per share), final 1954 net 
equaled $5.01 per common share. 
Although down from the record 
$6.05 a share reported in 1953, the 
road’s 1954 earnings performance— 
its best since 1941 with the excep- 
tion of 1952 and 1953—can be con- 
sidered a creditable showing in the 
face of a 12 per cent decline in operat- 
ing revenues. _ 

Significantly, while revenues were 
slipping last year, the carrier’s oper- 
ating ratio of 74 per cent was up 
less than two points from 1953 and 
remained well below the average for 
all Class I roads. Also noteworthy is 
the fact that for the first time in the 
history of the C. & O., merchandise 
revenue exceeded coal and coke rev- 
enues. Reflecting sale of its large 
New York Central holdings, working 
capital totaled $40 million at the close 
of 1954, the highest year-end balance 
since 1945. 

For 1955, officials predict that the 
road’s coal traffic will be up “at least 
10 per cent over 1954, a particularly 
low coal traffic year.’ Merchandise 
traffic movement should also increase 
as a result of the general economic 
improvement now taking place. Thus, 
earnings should register a gain, per- 
haps coming close to the record 1953 
level. 

Chesapeake & Ohio common stock 
has undoubtedly lost some of its in- 
vestment standing of former years, 





The effects of the 1949 coal strike 
which caused a dividend reduction 
in 1950 were particularly damaging 


has 
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ef 
and, despite restoration of the $3.00 * 
annual dividend, the shares continue fill ter! 
to be appraised on a more conserva- J pri 
tive statistical basis than in past var 
years. On the other hand, Widening MM tra 
investor interest in railroad issues, MM has 
coupled with the road’s ability tol ste 
show satisfactory earnings in the face wit 
of a dip in coal traffic, has enabled{M var 
C. & O. shares to reach their highest 
point since 1947, 
While further price appreciation js 
possible, at their current market pricef __ 
of 46 the principal attraction of thel ¢,, 


shares lies in the generous 6.5 per 
cent return afforded by the well- 
covered $3.00 dividend. Dividends, 
incidentally, have been paid on C. & 
O. common stock in every year since 
1899 except 1915 and 1921, indicat- 
ing the sound fundamental position 
of the system as a money-making 
property. 
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Keystone State Utility 





Continued from page 7 


a substantial rate—$147 million is 
slated to be spent in the five years 
1954-1958—there should be little dif- 
ficulty in raising the $45 million (0 
less) which may be obtained through zuel 
the sale of securities. Early in 1954,§ ning 
some $28 million was realized \ 
through an offering of 704,917 com# wiv 
mon shares at a subscription price olf est 
$39.75 per share. dust 

Earnings of Pennsylvania Powerg and 
& Light to be reported for 1954 arg des; 
expected to run close to $3 a shareg§ cost 
a good gain over the $2.77 for 1953 N 
on a smaller number of shares. Prog ficie 
spects for 1955 appear satisfactor 
and it is noteworthy that by an orde 
of last December 6 the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission authorize 
Scranton Electric to put into effec 
rates which will increase annual rev 
enues by $800,000. No action ha 
yet been taken by the State Suprem 
Court on Pennsylvania P. & L.’s peti 
tion for a review of a Superior Cou 
decision which, in part, reversed 
1952 rate increase of $3 million whic 
had been authorized by the Commi 
sion. 

A relatively liberal dividend polic 
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has been pursued, with quarterly pay- 
ments increased from 40 to 50 cents 
per share in July 1953, followed by 
a further increase to 60 cents quar- 
terly in April 1954. At the current 
price of 46 for the shares, Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light affords an at- 
tractive 5.2 per cent return and also 
has prospects of further improvement 
stemming from the proposed merger 
with Scranton Electric and Pennsyl- 
vania Water & Power. 


Eight Stocks 





Concluded from page 4 


completed this year. Last year the 
construction budget was $90 million. 

While S. H. Kress is only the 
fourth largest chain in its field, the 
stock is recommended because man- 
agement has concentrated more on 
merchandising than on expansion, 
thus preserving profit margins. Serv- 
ing the South, Southwest and West, 
the company is engaged in a program 
of modernizing and enlarging its 
present stores and adding a few new 
ones. 

In the candy field Life Savers is 
outstanding. Unbothered by the cocoa 
situation the company forges ahead 
on a consistent program of aggressive 
selling and advertising. Already ac- 
tive in Canada, Mexico, Italy, Vene- 
zuela and Brazil the company is plan- 
ning new foreign operations. 

National Biscuit—known to house- 
wives as Nabisco—is by far the larg- 
est factor in the biscuit baking in- 
dustry. Its record of stable earnings 
and dividends is expected to hold 


@ (espite higher wages and advertising 


costs. 

Norfolk & Western is a highly ef- 
ficient carrier which receives close to 
60 per cent of its freight revenue 


from bituminous coal traffic. The 


@ Pennsylvania R.R. holds almost 45 


per cent of the total stock outstanding. 
Two big items will boost revenues 
in the period ahead. One is the re- 
sumption of full-scale automobile pro- 
duction which means the road’s coal 
traffic will expand to feed the steel 
industry which in turn supplies the 
automobile field. The other is the 
building of stockpiles and movement 
of construction to the AEC plant in 
Pike County, Ohio, which will aug- 
ment traffic volume. 


JANUARY 19, 1955 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meeting 
on January 5, 1955, declared divi- 
dends of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) per share on the five 
percent (5%) cumulative preferred 
stock and fifty cents (50¢) per share 
on the common stock, both payable 
on February 1, 1955, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
January 17, 1955. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Secretary 




















SAVE BY MAIL 


Sie 0 


-..on our Prepaid Savings 
Certificates. One of Chi- 
cago’s Oldest and Largest 


Savings Associations. Un- 
der State Government Sup- 
ervision. Save by Mail! 
Send check or write for 
free Financial Booklet. 
Address Savings Dept. 300. 





$25 THtillioa Stroug/ 
CITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


1656 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 272, Ill. 
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STOCKS FOR 
WIDE GAINS 
in 1955 


The above is the title of a special study recently prepared 
by our research department. After analyzing the recent mar- 
ket behavior and fundamental outlook of every leading issue 
listed on the New York and American Stock Exchanges, 10 
have been selected which in our judgment offer exceptional 
investment and speculative opportunities for 1955. 


For example, one investment-grade issue which may soon be 
listed on the N.Y.S.E. embraces one of the largest industrial 
empires in the world. This stock appears drastically under- 


valued at current prices. 


Another speculative issue now quoted below 4, sold above 12 
a few years ago. Outlook for this company shows rapid im- 
provement and insiders are steadily accumulating these shares. 


Send for your FREE copy of this timely and valuable 
report—prepared by the staff of one of the country's leading 
Included with a special Introductory 
five-week-subscription to the INVESTORS RESEARCH SER- 
VICE for only $1.00. New readers only. 


research organizations. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Reeves Bros., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1922, New York; established 1919. 
Office: 54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in October. 
Number of stockholders: 2,732. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($0.50 par) 


TES ee LL $4,550,000 
sieecies ens *1,137,681 shs 





*Reeves family owns a substantial minority 
interest. 


Business: An integrated cotton and 
rayon textile business, operating eight 
mills. Products are used in sports- 
wear, shirtings and dress goods, work 
clothing and airplane cloth. Brands 
include Byrd Cloth, Reeves Army 


Twill, Reeves Woven Denims, Chesnee 
Gabardine, Parklyn Pique, Reevecord, 
Pima King Broadcloth, Glengarrie and 
Burton’s Poplin, Marine Herringbone, 
etc. Owns Vulcan Rubber Products 
(newspaper and offset blankets, dia- 
phragms, industrial coated fabrics) 
and Duroflex, Inc. (industrial coated 
fabrics). In 1954, acquired Andrey 
Cottons, Inc. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
June 30, 1954, $14.3 million; ratio, 3.5- 
to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.6 million; 
inventories, $12.4 million. Book value 
of stock, $25.40 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to 
date. 


Outlook: Company’s well established 


—— 


trade position, wide diversification, and 
effective selling organization are favor. 
able factors, though earnings are likely 
to show fairly wide swings in line with 
the general industry pattern. 

Comment: Shares are semi-specula- 
tive. 


DATA ON CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended June 30 ———Calendar years——, 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1947... $3.63 $1.00 16%—11 
1948... 5.64 1.50 18 —11% 
1949... 4.11 1.50 165%—11% 
1950... 2.45 1.30 20%—12% 
1951... 2.49 1.20 21%—15% 
1952... 2.07 1.20 17%—13% 
19538... 1.31 1.20 15%—12 
1954... 1.01 1.05 18%—12\ 





Royal McBee Corporation 





Incorporated: 1913, New York, as successor to 
an established company; name changed from 
Royal Typewriter with acquisition of McBee 
Company in 1954. Office: 2 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tues- 
day in November. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred, 951; common, 6,365. 





per, other business machine supplies; 
and (through acquisition of The Mc- 
Bee Company in 1954), special office 
equipment and machines (some of 
which are leased); filing and housing 
equipment for accounting forms and 
records; specialized printed products 
for accounting, statistics and general 
record keeping. Products are distrib- 


proved the company’s over-all pros. 
pects, but operating results will remain 
largely dependent upon demand for 
typewriters and related office equip. 
ment, which in turn is importantly in. 
fluenced by the general business cycle, 


Comment: Both classes of stock are 
semi-speculative. 





Capitalization: uted in virtually all foreign countries. 

=n her os tik Geko alae cui Financial Position: Working capital = a an a 
IND hous teetpanuckenenias 471,813shs July 31, 1954, $19.1 million; ratio, 2.4- Years ended July 31° ,———Calendar years——, 

Common stock ($1 par) .........- 41,343,190 shs_  ¢9-1; cash, $3.4 million; inventories, Earnings Dividends Price Range 

$14.8 million. Book value of common 1947... $3.49 $155 24%—19% 

*Callable at $106 through 1956, $103 there- stock, $18.88 per share. 1948... 4.99 2.10 27%—17 

after. $11,547 preferred and 219,779 common 1949 3.19 2.00 21%—16 

shares (20.6% of voting power) held by Guar- Dividend Record: Paid on preferred “ q : 

a a ae 1923-32 and 1935 (arrears cleared ng ni ne oo a * 
Business: One of the world’s four 1936) to date; on common, 1925-31; 95971. 2.62 = 2.00 24% 19 

leading typewriter manufacturers; also ; 1953... 2.32 1.62% 22%—14% 

makes typewriter ribbons, carbon pa- Outlook: Diversification has im- 1954... 1.83 1.35 21%—14% 

Spencer Chemical Company Business: From natural gas, com- coming entry into polyethylene field 





Incorporated: 1941, Missouri, to construct and 
operate the Jayhawk Ordnance Works for the 
Government; leased this plant and commenced 
commercial production in 1946; has since ac- 
quired this property and others. Office: 610 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing: Fourth Tuesday in October. 
common stockholders: about 3,500. 


Number of 


Capitalization: 
Be ET eee $25,000,000 
*Preferred stock 4.20% cum. 

(SIDD SORE) ociceweseeecets 150,000 shares 
Common stock ($6 par)........ 71,124,855 shares 





*4,500 shares callable annually for sinking 
fund at $101 through January 1, 1961, $100 
thereafter; callable otherwise at $104.50 
through January 1, 1958, $103.50 through Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, $102.50 through January 1, 1961, 
$101.50 thereafter. +Officers and directors as a 
group own about 325,000 shares (28.0%). 


pany manufactures heavy chemicals, 
i1.e., synthetic anhydrous ammonia and 
other industrial chemicals, fertilizers 
and fertilizer solutions, and refrigera- 
tion products. Plant under construc- 
tion at Orange, Texas, will produce 
polyethylene. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
June 30, 1954, $19.0 million; ratio, 2.9- 
to-1; cash, $8.5 million; marketable se- 
curities, $16.5 million. Book value of 
common stock, $22.34 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments 
on preferred; on common, 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Sales hinge on demand 
from chemical, fertilizer and other 
users of heavy chemicals, particularly 
synthetic anhydrous ammonia. Forth- 


has favorable implications. 

Comment: Preferred is a good grade 
issue; common is somewhat specula- 
tive. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 ———Calendar years—— 
Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1947... $2.68 *$0.24 Listed N.Y. 
1948... 2.14 *0.82 Stock Exchge 
1949... 3.50 *0.52 Nov. 14, 1951 
1950... 4.39 1.40 386 —22 

1951... 34.18 1.80 47%—41% 
1952... 3.61 2.00 49 —38% 
1953... 4.01 2.20 60%—44 

1954... §4.53 2.40 74%—554s 





*Fiscal years; not available for calendar yeas. 
fOver-the-counter bid prices. {Includes $0.65 net 
from sale of oil and gas interests. §On averag¢ 
shares ; $4.20 on year-end shares. 





Union Bag & Paper Corp. 





Incorporated: 1916, New Jersey, as a consolida- 
tion of established companies, the oldest dating 
from 1861. Office: 233 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April 
phon ersey City, N. J. Number of stockholders: 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable).... 


$7,022,477 
Capital stock ($20 par) 


asses 6 'einie oy 1,771,206 shs 


Business: A leading integrated U.S. 
manufacturer of paper containers. 
Produces kraft pulp, paper, board and 
a complete line of paper bags and 
sacks, wrapping papers, and papers for 
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waterproofing, waxing and twisting; 
also liner-board, corrugated boxes and 
chemical by-products. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1953, $25.4 million; ratio, 
6.6-to-1; cash, $7.1 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$6.6 million. Book value of stock, $45:39 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1916-24, 
1934-38; 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Results are sensitive to even 
moderate fiuctuations in demand but 
the long-term uptrend in the use of 
company’s products should continue. 


Comment: Common is a_business- 
man’s growth commitment. 


DATA ON CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 


Earnings Dividends Price Rang? 


1947... $7.93 $3.00 37%%—25% 
1948... 9.17 4.00 39%—27% 
1949... 5.01 2.50 31%—19% 
1950... 7.23 3.00 39%—26% 
1951... 8.05 3.75 52 —87% 
1952... *6.24 3.50 50 —48% 
1953... 5.58 3.00  4914—384 
1954... +4.62 3.50 75 —43 





*On shares at year-end; on shares bef 
December rights, earnings would equal $7.29 3 
share. {Nine months to September 30 vs. $4 
in like 1953 period. 
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Personalized 





Investment 


Supervision 


Assures More Successf 


Peo means change; that is why it is so im- 
portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


ie it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
prohibitive. But a number have solved their problem 
by shifting the responsibility to FINANCIAL WoRLD 
REsEARCH Bureau which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 





Results 


analytical facilities developed in over 50 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for. the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


Ou high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 
the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


‘ptt t tt TI LI TIT II TIT iTIIITitTiifiiiiiilirririririiririiriiiiiitei Le 


the Investor.” 


My objectives are: 


C] Income ( Capital Enhancement 


JANUARY 19, 1955 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
6 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


OI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


C Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


Se ene mere ean en 


ITTTITITTITITITITILITILITiTii ilies 


+> 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. 


(Jan. 19) 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 





Incorporated: 1902, Pennsylvania, to consolidate 
a number of established companies. Office: 
Farmers Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Annual 
meeting: Last Thursday in April. Number of 
stockholders: Preferred, 489; common, 6,130. 


Capitalization: 


Lamy tere GE... css ocd endebaews ss $11,100,000 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par) 30,000 shs 
Common stock ($15 par)........... 1,417,011 shs 
Minority interest in subsidiary..... $2,587,423 





*Not callable. 


Business: Largest domestic producer 
of refractory materials and maker of 
fire, chrome, silica and magnesite brick. 
Steel industry takes over half of out- 


put, with nonferrous metal refiners, 
glass, cement and chemical industries 
as other important outlets. In 1954, 
sold Louthan Manufacturing. 
Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1953, $20.3 million; 
ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $3.9 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $283,175; inven- 
tories, $16.8 million. Book value of 
common stock, $36.61 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred 
payments; on common 1910-32 and 
1934 to date. 


Outlook: Profits are largely condi- 
tioned by the extent of activity in the 
steel, chemical and other industries, 
from which satisfactory demand for 
refractory products is anticipated. 


Comment: Preferred is of semi-in- 
vestment grade; common is one of the 
better situated business cycle issues. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1947... $3.73 $1.75 27%—19% 
1948... 4.14 2.00 27%—21% 
1949... 3.22 1.75  23%—18% 
1950... *4.87 2.50 31%—20 
1951... %5.01 2.50 34%—27Y% 
1952... 4.84 2.00 34%—26% 
1953... 430 72.00 31 —22% 
1954... $1.68 2.00 40 —24% 





*Includes profits from sales of securities, $0.36 
in 1950, $0.83 in 1951, $0.11 in 1952. }Paid stock 
dividends: 3% each in 1953 and 1954. {Nine 
months to Sept. 30 vs. $3.52 in like 1953 period. 





Mead Johnson & Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Indiana; established 1900. 
Office: Evansville 21, Indiana. Annual meeting: 
First Thursday in April. Number of stock- 
holders: Preferred, 14; common, 5,110. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable).... $3,750,000 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($1 par) .1,700,000 shs 
Common stock ($1 par) ........... 1,650,000 shs 


*Callable at $1.02 per share. 





Business: Manufactures infant di- 
etary products including Dezxtri-Mal- 
tose, Pablum Cereals, Mead’s Cod Liver 
Oil, Oleum Percomorphum, Casec, and 
Mead’s Protein Milk. Products are sold 


generally in U.S. and many foreign 
countries. Unadvertised publicly, most 
are sold through medical profession 
recommendations, but Pablum cereals 
go to the grocery trade. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
September 30, 1954, $11.2 million; 
ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$1.8 million; government and municipal 
bonds, $5.3 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $10.42 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred 
payments since issuance; on common 
1927 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for company’s prod- 
ucts should continue to show secular 
growth and is not unduly subject to 
cyclical variations. Thus, earnings de- 


pend largely on raw material costs and 
other factors affecting unit margins. 

Comment: The shares are of invest- 
ment grade. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


Earnings Dividends tPrice Range 


1947... $161 $090 33%—24 
1948... 1.04 1.00 25%—13% 
1949... *1.08 0.80 15%—12% 
1950.. 1.23 100 17 —11% 
1951... 1.19 0.80 18 —13% 
1952... 1.16 0.70 15%—12 
1953... 1.29 0.75 15%—13 
1954... 71.08 0.80 24 —15% 


*Before $0.24 credit from unneeded inventory 
reserve. +Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.95 
in like 1958 period. tAmerican Stock Exchange. 





Phillips Petroleum Company 





Incorporated : 1917, Delaware, to take over the 
oil interests of Frank and L. E. Phillips. Offices: 
Bartlesville, Okla., and 80 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders: 85,284. 

Capitalization: 

Lone term Gat. ods ssa dcdesscsece *$261,552,533 
‘ssseawaaee 14,646,530 shs 


*Including $68,080,000 subsidiaries. 





Business: A major integrated unit in 
the oil industry and important in pro- 
duction of aviation fuels. Is the largest 
producer of natural gasoline; the larg- 
est producer-marketer of liquefied pet- 
roleum-gases. Producing oil and gas 
wells total 13,879 on 1.1 million acres 


in the U. S. Crude oil production in 
1953 was 44.1 million barrels represent- 
ing 52.8% of 83.6% barrels run to 
stills. Has developed new type poly- 
ethylene plastic process. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1953, $151.5 million; 
ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $93.2 million; in- 
ventories, $101.2 million. Book value 
of stock, $45.42 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1921-31 
and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Broadened scope of Federal 
Power Commission regulation is an ad- 
verse factor, but company’s large oil 
and gas reserves, low operating costs, 
expanding chemical business, and 
prominence in petroleum research point 
to further long term growth. 


Comment: Stock is one of the sounder 
petroleum equities. 


*DATA ON CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1947... +$$4.05 $1.25 31%—25% 
1948... $6.01 1.50 38%—27% 
1949... $8.68 1.50 32 25% 
1950... 444.25 1.75 40%—28% 
1951... 4¢5.11 2.30 54 —39% 
1952... 517 2.40 64%—48% 
1953... 5.25 2.60 69%—48% 
1954... §3.80 2.60 75%—53%— 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. fOn 
average shares outstanding each year. {After 
contingency reserves, $0.47 in 1947, $0.07 in 1948, 
$0.09 in 1950; credits $0.05 in 1949, $0.08 in 


1951. $Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.80 


in like 1953 period. 





Victor Chemical Works 





Incorporated: 1902, Illinois. Office: 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in March. Number 
of stockholders: Preferred, 223; common, 3,467. 


Capitalization: 
rd term debt 
1Preferred stock 3 
($100 par) ....... — Seales 
Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. 
second ($50 par) 96,998 shares 
Common stock ($5 par)........ §1,543,354 shares 


*$9,000,000 
83,461 shares 


eeeeeeeeces 





*Notes_ payable to Equitable Life. Callable 
for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $102 
through 1956, $101 through 1961, $100 thereafter. 
iCallable for sinking fund at $50, otherwise at 
$55 through June 30, 1955, $53.50 through June 
30, 1958, $52 through June 30, 1961, $51 there- 
after; convertible into common stock at $34 
through June 30, 1958, $37 through June 30, 


1961. §262,714 shares (17.1 < 
man Kochs and wife. (17.1%) owned by Chair 


30 


Business: A leading producer of 
phosphorus, high grade phosphoric 
acid, phosphates and kindred chemi- 
cals. Serves largely the food industry; 
also soap, pharmaceutical, steel, fer- 
tilizer, paint, oil, textile, plastics and 
chemical industries. Has developed an 
improved wool-dyeing process. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
September 30, 1954, $16.3 million; 
ratio, 10.1-to-1; cash, $3.7 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $3.1 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $12.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on com- 
mon, 1927 to date. 


Outlook: High degree of stability is 
imparted to company’s sales by demand 
from food, pharmaceutical and soap in- 
dustries. Widening use of phosphate 
chemicals and progressive business 


promotion policies point up growth 
prospects. 

Comment: Preferreds have _invest- 
ment status; common occupies a? 
above-average position in its group. 


*DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 
Earnings Dividends Price Ransé 


1947... $1.23  $0.873%4 25%—17% 
1948... 1.26 0.87% 24 —16 

1949... 1.67 1.00 23%—16% 
1950... 2.23 1.12% 25%—19% 
1951... 1.60 1.05 34%—25% 
1952... 1.89 1.05 32 —24% 
1958... 1.76 115 29 —24% 
1954... 1.61 1.30 36%—26% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951 
+Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.38 in lik 
1953 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








To receive a dividend, stock must be 


held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Air-Way Elec. ...... Q25c 
Amer. Home Products.M20c 
mer. Potash & 


oa, a. 8 


Chemical Cl. A..... Q50c 

Do Cl. Metabe ovis 050c 

| BBAmer. Viscose........ Oc 

BB ODo 5% pf......... Q$1.25 

, MpAtlas Powder 4% pf....Q$1 

, Meangor Hydro-Elec....Q45c 

Bon Amt Gi Wk wcscvous 50c 

6 MBooth Fisheries ...... Q25c 

4 ent. Elec. & Gas..... Q20c 

i Meity Stores. 24... ..006 Q35c 

= Mcolumbia Gas System.Q20c 

q Merc Forge & Steel....Q10c 

| ranklin Stores ...... Q20c 

ruchauf Trailer ..... 050c 

- Do 4% pf. ......... Q$1 
Gamble-Skogmo 

% pl. cidenckesos Q62%c 

eneral Baking ...... Ql5c 

ge Mooodyear Tire & Rub... .50c 

rand Union ........ Q25c 

y, Mpercules Steel Prod....Q5c 

¥ eoder’s BR: Sissse cc Q25c 

y, elussmann Refrigerator Q30c 

y, ngersoll-Rand ......... 50c 

nterchemical Corp...... 55¢ 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12%4 

%, Ml Ut Gace nce 40c 

Do $1.40 g6.-2...... Q35c 

ory Mantzen Inc. .......... Q20c 

.95 BKaiser Alum. & Ch..Q32%4c 

“ rege (5. 3) Gee, 03 40c 


aura Secord Candy. ..*20c 
ler Michigh Port. Cemént. .Q40c 
ukens Steel ......... Q25c 
faytag Co. $3 pf...... Q75c 
{cColl-Frontenac Oil*Q30c 
{cCord Corp. ........ O50c 
nge@™ational Airlines ..... Ql5c 
5% Mational Theatres ..Q12%4c 
7%: Y. Central R.R...... 50c 
5%, mY. Chic. & St. Louis. .75c 
. Y. Merchandise...... 5c 
_Y. State El. & Gas.Q50c 
Do 3.75% pf...... Q9334c 


















‘0. Illinois Corp...... Q20c 
ed” ee Oh eee $2.25 
pacific Lighting ...... Q50c 
phillips-Jones .......... 20c 
DO .seksaeeuss ies E20c 
Do 5% gh cis... Q$1.25 


rrocter & Gamble..... Q75c 
kaymond Concrete 

Pe. «cuit rec Q37%e 
ee SOE Cee cued es 37%c 
ochester G. & E...... Q56c 
lerra Pac. Power...... 50c 


Pencer Kellogg ....... 30c 
tevens (J. P.) & Co....25c 
miray Oi 6... Wedded Q30c 
uperior Oil (Calif.)....$1 


‘ane@elAutograph Corp..Q32%c 
17%Mirue Temper ........ Q40c 
164%EPnited Aircraft 

16% 5% pf. ........0.. Q$1.25 


19%MVestern Pacific R.R...Q75c 
rigley (Wm.) Jr....M25c 
24%; Stock 

eo “Autograph Corp. ....5% 


‘Canadian currency. E—Extra. 
Quarterly. 
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Hidrs. 

Pay- of 

able Record 
2-1 + 1-20 
2-1 1-14 
3-15 3-1 
3-15 3-1 
2-1 = (1-17 
2-1 1-17 
2-1 + 1-20 
4-20 4-1 
1-31 1-17 
2-1 + 1-20 
1-31 1-10 
2-1 1-17 
2-15 1-20 
2-10 1-20 
1-27. 1-17 
3-1 2-11 
3-1. 2-]1 
1-31 1-18 
deck. 1-35 
3-15 - 2-15 
2-18 1-31 
+15 #3 
2-1 1-14 
2 1° 1-21 
+3 21 
2-1 = 1-21 
2-1 = 1-21 
3-1 2-10 
5-2 4-14 
2-1 1-15 
2-28 2-14 
3-10 2-15 
Si 2-1 
ac) 2a 
2-15 1-31 
2-1 1-14 
2-28 1-31 
2-28 2-14 
1-27. 1-17 
2-3 1-20 
3-10 2-4 
4-1 2-25 
2-1 1-20 
2-15 1-19 
4-1 3-4 
2-1 1-20 
1-26 1-21 
2-15 1-20 
2-1 = 1-25 
Z- 4.2525 
2-1. 1-25 
2-15 1-21 
2-15 1-25 
2-1 1-14 
1-25 1-14 
2-1 1-14 
2-1 1-14 
3- 4 1-25 
3-10 2-4 
1-31 1-17 
3-21 2-15 
1-28 1-20 
1-28 1-14 
3-11 2-25 
x ee ere 5 | 
2-15 21 
3-1 2-18 
2-17 2-3 
M—Monthly. 














HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
EARNINGS STATEMENT 
For the 12 Months Ended 
October 31, 1954 








Please take notice that Harnischfeger 
Corporation has made generally avail- 





able to its security holders an Earn- 
ings Statement covering the 12-month 





























period ended October 31, 1954. Copies. 
1 THE COLUMBIA — of said Earnings Statement may be 
obtained at the office of Harnischfeger 
3 = GAS SYSTEM, INC. Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Th Board of Directors has declared this day will be mailed upon request. 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
No. 82, 20¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1955, to holders of By T. W. Korb 
record at close of business January 20, 1955. Secretary 
Dare Parxer 
January 6, 1955 Secretary January 10, 1955 
EO CTE 

















CANADIAN STOCKS 


Bright outlook seen for 
12 Oils, Metals, Industrials 


A NUMBER of the better grade Canadian stocks offer 
interesting investment opportunities today. Canadian 
stock prices, on the average, are only about 12% above 1951 
highs, and still far behind the New York market. Yet Canada 
continues to offer exciting growth possibilities through its 
rich natural resources and industrial expansion. 


To Benefit from Dynamic Expansion 
In a new Report, “Opportunities in Canadian Stocks,” our 
Staff recommends six good quality investments and six stocks 
with big growth potentials for speculation, including: 





One of top four copper producers, with large output of plati- 
num and nickel; yields over 5%. Stock of instalment financing 
company at 51, earning over $6 — one of largest auto insurance 
underwriters. A paper company with an estimated 59 million 
cords of pulpwood. Stock at 17 of holding company controlling 
producers of copper, gold and silver; yields 5.9%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of “Opportunities in Canadian Stocks.” 
In addition you will receive without extra charge the next four issues 
of the weekly UNITED Business and Investment Report. (This offer 
open to new readers only.) 











————-- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -~——: 

BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [] FW-28 

SRN 6-00 sean nits shai stdaadbadatadiasdinas <anulandediacesnwagiine acne, 

| STR a ARS re Ae: BARR ey NEY OR Re Re REE 

COS 2 ores d Fie hai o ci naes Sha esss Sn) Se 
NITED BUSINESS SERVICE 

210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 





























FREE 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be  for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


RRS 


MelelGhars 


= 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic industries 
—a 48-page brochure generously illustrated 
with appropriate charts. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


85 Selected Stocks—Specific data pertinent to 
the market outlook for 1955 and a general dis- 
cussion of business prospects for the coming 
year. 


Success—This 12-page booklet explains why 
effective personal communication is the spring- 
board to executive success and describes how 
busy men can increase their capacity to get 
things done. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
“Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Savings Installment Plan—lllustrated booklet 
describing a convenient savings plan which 
may be handled by mail—current dividend 
rate is 4 per cent. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market,"’ "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph— 
Interesting booklet on the history and newest 
development in duplicating equipment. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints -on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
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Financial Summary 























—~t— READ — 
OF 
PRODUCTION 140 
Federal Reserve Board 135 
130 
125 
120 
0 for 100 15 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1992 ) F MAM J J AS ON OD 
; riper NT ctornciviie 195 
Trade Indicators Den 28 Jan. 1 Jan. 8 tng 9 
TElectric Oulget (HOWE) «oo... cece cs cecdaes 9,400 9,425 9,833 8,825 
ll Y SO ee err ere err ee 561,079 529,452 550,000 624,229 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 77.6 81.2 122.0 74.3 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)........ 115.2 81.8 122.9 110.3 
aa 1954-—-—-, 1955 1954 
Dec. 22 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Jan. 6 
{Commercial Loans ...... Federal Reserve $22,423 $22,486 $22,334 $22,942 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....; Bank Members 3,644 3,801 3,642 2,981 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities 58,025 58,445 57,857 55,272 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,818 1,915 1,873 1,559 
{000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Clesing Dow-Jones CO 1955 ~~ c— 1954-55 —— 
Averages: Jan. 5 Jan. 6 Jan. 7 Jan. 10 Jan. 11 High Low 
30 Industrials 397.24 391.89 395.60 400.89 400.25 408.89 279.87 
20 Railroads 142.56 140.31 144.34 146.23 144.98 146.54 94.84 
15 Utilities 62.05 61.76 62.10 62.38 62.57 62.76 52.22 
oS Seis ....:2 147.62 145.76 147.86 149.60 149.17 151.31 106.03 
oO 9 . 
Details of Stock Trading: Jan. 5 Jan. 6 P agg 7 Jan. 10 Jan. 11 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).......... 4,640 5,300 4,030 4,300 3,680 
RGntPS: TCARNGs eels oe oii we dese 1,290 1,281 1,247 1,278 1,273 
Number of Advances.........cccceoe 147 195 857 929 494 
Nimmper “Of TSGCWHOS. <<. 5.040% sss 995 921 221 182 562 
Number Unchaeed ...... 00. ..0060.. 148 165 169 167 217 
ee |... Sr ree 66 11 44 93 69 
Mew Eunwe WG eek. 6 inci cicdsedcs 4 8 3 2 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average......... 101.07 101.06 101.06 101.13 101.10 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............. $6,444 $6,302 $5,550 $5,887 $5,530 
cL 1954 \ 1955 1954-55 —_,. 
*+Price-Earnings Ratios: Dec. 8 Dec. 15 Dec, 22 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 12.83 12.70 13.00 13.17 13.08 13.17 9.36 
20 Railroads ....... 10.28 10.19 10.70 10.89 10.54 10.89 5.20 
2) Welnes. << accu 15.50 15.53 15.55 15.64 15.68 15.64 13.78 
*#Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.38% 443% 4.32% 4.27% 430% 5.83% 4.26% 
20 Railroads .4..... 5.19 5.23 4.97 4.87 5.06 6.88 4.90 
ap Wns i oa feels. 4.69 4.68 4.67 4.65 4.64 5.23 4.63 
es ee 4.45 4.49 4.40 4.35 4.37 5.78 4.35 
*Average Bond Yields: 
Pt: iss cksmeneee 2.864 2.875 2.886 2.891 2.879 3.058 2.803 
oi one x ws RE 3.134 3.145 3.152 3.160 3.151 3.376 3.124 
8 ee re 3.485 3.488 3.493 3.483 3.479 3.674 3.470 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. {For latest figures see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended January 11, 1955 


Shares 

Traded 

New York Central Railroad............. 476,100 
Pennsylvania Railroad ...66c.0.csccecces 355,200 
Alleghany. CorQGtetGon | oc idcs oc c'c es svien dss 344,000 
DUIS < cusadide «xsd tceeesd Ger innased 264,400 
OS eee ee, er ee eee 242,500 
ee Cp Pe Re, ee eres F 240,700 
ee | er. 239,400 
Jones -&. Langilin Bbeel. .. «oi. .ccccescsis 220,900 
Lay, McNeil Be TARO... soci eos nses 204,000 
i REET FER ST TS 178,500 


m——Closing—_, Net 
Jan. 4 Jan. 11 Change 
3234 3534 43 
23% 24% +h 
8% 85% + % 
235% 2434 414 
17% 18 +4 
3334 375% 43% 
50 51% +14 
144% 16% +14 
82% 80 —2i 


FINANCIAL WORL! 
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Thi 
stor 


mendation but a statistical record for reference. 
dividend payments are adjusted for 


and 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


is Part 28 of a tabulation which will cover all common 
s on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- 


Earnings 
stock splits. 




































































1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Hay « Industries a re 9% 16% 20% 12 11% 1034 11% 11% 12% 14%h 17 
Spebshene- 6% 93% 13 6 65% 6% 8% 934 95% 11% 11% 
Earnings ..... h$1.84  h$2.14 h$0.30 hD$0.23 h$1.33 h$1.61 h$2.35 h$2.06 h$1.65 h$3.01 h$2.84 
Dividends .... 0.75 0.50 None 0.25 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 p1.10 1.20 
Hay | Manufacturing High ......... 8Y% 14 15% 9% 11% 9% 8% 8Y 7h 84 8% 
Re ore 2% 6 5% 4% 6% 5% 5 6% 6% 5 4% 
Earnings ..... j$0.84  j$0.34  j$0.24  j$1.57 j$3.09 j$1.05 jD$0.13 j$0.84  j$1.08 j$0.63 j$0.11 
Dividends . None None None None 0.7 0.60 0.30 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.40 
Haz .-Atlas Glass ED canna 112 134% 175 wad ents AP re aided ae 
oO Seren 99 108 121 CTE re Py ne VS ere ares a #55 
(A er 5-for-1 split ee iF ues 36 355% 26% 25 25% 27% 23 21 23% 
‘ ptember, 1946) ........ eee ey aati 29% 25 20 1914 20% 20% 19% 17 18% 
Earnings ..... $1.04 $1.27 $2.68 $1.83 $1.41 $1.83 $1.66 $1.55 $1.36 $1.43  2$1.32 
Dividends . 1.00 1.00 1.85 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Hec : Company POE aceicdess 22% 35 51 30% 27% 25% 33% 37 32% 29% 28% 
pikcaineee oe 20% 20% 28% 22 20 20% 25 30% 28% 21% 21% 
Earnings ..... a$1.95 a$2.09 a$4.30 a$4.44 a$5.11 a$5.16 a$5.09  a$3.87 a$3.22 a$2.66  2$1.26 
Dividends ... 0.60 1.20 1.40 18 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 £ 1.60 
Heir : (H. J.) WUE ce cintzeas 44 42% 42 37% 41 41% 33% 34 41% 
aiveseueus sg cers 41% 35 28% 30 31% 32 29% 31 3134 
SEarnitigs ..... e$2.39 e$2.21 e$2.66 e$3.45 e$2.77 e$3.61 e$2.38 e$4.19 e$3.25 e$3.09 e$3.12 
{Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.12 1.35 1.80 1.80 
Hei e (G. W.) ME sececeie 75% 92% 90 68 62 aay Peer ee 
eseuewinde 63% 71% 61 4914 51% aes eee ae pe ree ars 
(After 2%-for-1 split eee use Barer aS otto 24% 32% 33% 27 24% 26% 235% 
Cictober, 1948) ........... BAM =o pccecccex Wee sa uno aiahees 22% 24% 25 22% 215% 21% 2134 
Earnings ..... $1.55 $1.48 $1.04 $1.52 $2.47 $2.30 $1.99 $1.80 $1.90 $1.61  2$1.29 
Dividends 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.20 2.20 2.00 1.60 1.20 1.80 1.60 
Hercules Motors PM cc. <ceccs 27% 39% 38% 22% 22% 17% 20% 23% 21% 20% 20% 
j ree 20% 2234 17% 14%4 13% 13% 14 17% 17 13% 137% 
tFarnings ..... $2.29 $2.51 D$1.06 $3.23 $3.09 $3.58 $2.43 $3.02 $2.16 $0.70 zD$0.60 
tDividends .... 0.83 0.83 0.58 0.83 0.83 0.83 p1.00 1.00 0.25 1.00 0.80 
Hercules Powder WEE. asadsxese 89 115% 143 eae a ara aig nee 
Leeauee sea 75 82 113% aad Kes ee ‘ea ase wae ee 
(After 2-for-1 split ae ee siete 72% 63 57% 53 69% 79 78% 7434 101 
March, 1948) ............. BME 55xci ccs we arts 461 50% 41% 40 49 62 66% 60% 68 
Earnings ..... $1.63 $1.68 $3.03 $4.75 $3.97 $3.58 $5.29 $4.95 $4.03 $4.19 z$3.89 
Dividends ... 1.25 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.25 2.60 3.30 3.00 1.10 3.00 3.00 
Hershey Chocolate ED axevedens 70 90 106 109 a wre nae ce aad 
WON ot asccaacs 63 72 76 75 aaa wee ner! den Re Ge 
(After 3-for-1 split  eereree “ie Bee 38 30% 45 48 44% 42, 44% 50 
September, 1947) ......... ee ee ope Pe eee 29y% 25% 26% 34 37% 37% 37% 38% 
Earnings ..... $2.01 $1.75 $3.51 $3.74 $2.98 $6.22 $5.46 $3.66 $3.81 $3.92  2$1.89 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.46 2.00 2.25 2.87% p2.00 p2.00 2.50 2.00 
Hertz Corp. ae 11% 18% 17% 13% 12% 10% 15 13% 13% 15% 37% 
(Formerly Omnibus Corp.) Low .......... 8% 11% 10% 7% 6% 6% 10% 10 8% 9% 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.58 $1.34 $0.99 $1.16 D$0.39 $0.81 $0.43 $0.14 $0.06 $0.66  2$1.37 
Dividends .. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.25 None 1.00 1.00 1.62% 0.75 1.00 
Hewitt-Robbins WIE, éacatc sex 17% 32 39% 29% 273% 21% 22% 28% 26% 29 345% 
[eee 14% 18%4 22 20 17 13% 15% 20% 21% 23% 26% 
Earnings ..... $3.09 $2.30 $1.69 $4.39 $2.65 $2.26 $4.55 $3.75 $3.67 $4.29  z$2.10 
Dividends .. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 2.15 1.70 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Heyden Chemical BE swewtaces 22% 39% 90 wade ae aaa eataca aaa ares aoe 
ueeaereses 18 193% 40 ater aS : ee aga “eas fet Sere 
(After 214-for-1 split i eee area 45% 35% 2834 21% 19% 26% 24% 18% 18% 
Ae er were) a eee ined oe 23% 19%4 17% 14% 10% 18% 14% 12% 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.13 $1.04 $1.81 $2.01 $2.04 $0.92 $1.88 $1.92 $0.65 $0.69  z$0.20 
Dividends .... 0.32 0.40 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 1.00 0.8734 0.50 0.50 
Hilton Hotels |. ereererree ———- Listed N.Y.S.E. — 14% 14% 12% 14% 17% 1654 20 43% 
Seatetacas ———_—_- june, 197 ———__ 10% 9 8% 11% 12% 14% 15% 185% 
Earnings ..... $2.08 $2.34 $1.92 $3.15 $2.29 $2.50 $2.56 $2.37 $2.74 $3.92 z$0.41 
Dividends .... Not Available 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.0 
Hires (Chas. E.) Sea 23% 32% 41y 29% 25% 15% 16% 15 11% 12% 11% 
eeseceenes 20% 23% 21% 22% 12% 12% 12 10 9% 8% 9 
Earnings ..... §$1.82  j$1.50 $1.50 $2.35 $1.10 j$0.85 j$1.05  j$1.01 j$0.79 j$0.71 j$0.91 
= Dividends .... 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 0.85 1.00 0.9 0.75 0.6 0.60 
Holland Furnace WE Sisk. 47% 63% 81 aa ea me sear et 
__ eee 36% 413% 56%4 sans cae oa Pee ma iwcars diate s eeti 
(After 2-for-1 split BI avncsnces oan iam 31% 31% 2934 29% 31 25% 22% 12% 18% 
eh Rn, veg te WnOwe ee Dake 22% 21% 21% 20 20% 20 19% 8% 10% 
Earnings ..... $1.73 $1.50 $2.21 $4.10 $4.48 $3.69 $3.53 $2.02 $1.45 $1.05  2$0.58 
= Dividends .... 1.00 1.25 1.25 2.00 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 
Ho'lander (A.) & Son eer 21% 26% 40 20% 16% 15% 17% 14 11¥% 7% 8% 
sesecveees 13% Wy 18 14% 9% 8% 10% 9% 7 4% 5 
Earnings ..... $1.58 $1.69 $3.11 $2.23 $1.01 $0.06 D$0.54 D$0.89 D$1.96 D$1.59 zD$1.27 
>| Dividends 1.50 p1.25 p1.25 1.00 1.00 None None None None None None 
He'ly Sugar BOE cc cccaces 19% 35 34% 25 30% 22% 20% 22% 20% 17% 274% 
LOW 20s ccccece 13% 17% 22 17 15% 16% 16%4 17% 16 14 14 
j Earnings ..... c$0.90  c$1.09 c$0.82 c$3.46 $2.13 c$2.40 c$2.96  c$1.71 c$1.46 $2.47 aaa 
oN + Dividends .... 0.80 0 80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 0.80 0.80 $0.84 
Ho nestake Mining | 47% 603% 56 48 42% 50% 47% 42% 39 41% 52 
MIM a seesscees 39 42 34% 35% 29% 34% 31 33% 33% 32% 33% 
Earnings ..... D$0.57. D$0.24 $1.18 $1.29 $1.22 $1.43 $1.82 $1.05 $0.88 $0.88  y$0.34 
aA Dividends .... None None 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.25 PP Se 2.15 1.85 2.00 2.00 





Jul 


195 $Adjusted for stock dividends. 
Pri ted by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc. 


Nev York, N. Y. 


« —12 months ended January 31, following year. c—12 months ended March 31, 
31. j—12 months ended September 30. p—Also paid stock. y—Six months. 


following year. 


e—12 months ended April 30. -17 
z—Nine months. D—Deficit. tAdjusted for 25% stock dividend, February 


h—12 months ended 





Backstage with 


THE FORIWARD LOOK: 
already 1955's 


big automobile style news! 


SCREEN STAR WILLIAM LUNDIGAN is host on 
Chrysler Corporation’s full-hour TV shows, “Shower of 
Stars” and “Climax!”—Thursdays on CBS-TV. Come 
with him backstage. 


™“ 


“THE NEW HORIZON WINDSHIELD of THE 
FORWARD LOOK is the smartest wrap-around windshield 
on the road ... and it gives you the greatest eye-level 
visibility of all! It’s the only windshield that’s fully 
swept back top and bottom!” 


7 


“THE BEST FUN IN SHOW BUSINESS is being witha hit,a showeverybody “EVERYBODY'S TALKING, TOO, about the 
likes. Being a part of THE FORWARD LOOK is like that. The long, low lines of the | PowerFlite Range Selector on the instrument panel next 
1955 Chrysler Corporation cars seem to appeal to everybody. The cars have just to the ignition key! Flick it into position—and off you 
what America’s motorists have been wanting—in style, performance and features you go with the smoothest automatic transmission. THE 
just can’t get in other cars at any price!” FORWARD LOOK is full of exclusives!” 


Be PBR 


““\JUST LOOK AT THEM! The 1955 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial. See THE FORWARD LOOK at your dealer’s now!” | 
PLYMOUTH DODGE DE SOTO CHRYSLER IMPERIAI. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION THE FORWARD LOOK, 


Cepyright 1955, Chrysler Corporation See Chrysler Corporation’s great new TV shows— Thursdays, CBS-TV, 8:30 P.M. ES" 


= 











